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ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


O’ER the sea-ramparts where I lie, 
Built up of chalk sea-pressed and knit 
By the close turf-roots covering it, 
Swift lights and shadows chase and fly, 
Moths flit, birds travel; all but they 
Seems passing and to pass away. 


Matched with the shifting sea’s green waves, 
How steadfast these! And secular signs 
Are on them, deep-entrenchéd lines 

Of Roman tracks, and mounded graves 
Of Britain; yet we know their birth 
Late in the chronicle of earth, 


Shell-fragments in yon flinty case, 
This channelled slope wherein I rest — 
Curved softly, like a woman’s breast — 
That crumbling ledge, that sea-worn base, 
To insight have revealed the power 
Which made these walls and doth devour. 


Fade we not also? Ah! too plain 
Those graves proclaim it, and too sure 
He feels it who hath seen Death’s door 
Half-opened, nor can taste again 
That draught of happiness which erst 
Life stretched to his unconscious thirst. 


But who is oracle for Death ? 
By whose clear witness are we taught 
The spirit that hath loved and thought 
Dies with the body’s failing breath ?— 
The same false eye of sense which told 
How steadfast were the hills and old. 


Insight once more refutes the tale ; 
Kindled by Love, the spirit’s gaze, 
Focussing all Hope’s astral rays, 

Can pierce mortality’s dull veil, 

And picture in the cosmic span 
A happier sphere than earth for man. 


” 


Unproved, unprovable the creed, 
Bridging a gulf which baffles yet 
Brain to explore or heart forget ; 

But grounded in our common need, 
It trusts His purpose to fulfil, 
Love’s yearning who did first instil. 


Moved by dim dreams to reach His eye, 
Mutely appealed our fathers rude 
When on this upland solitude 

They placed their dead so near the sky; 
And we who love and lose to-day 
Are haply finer-souled than they. 
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O gentle, kindly hills! not less, 
But more we prize you, that we hold 
Ourselves, albeit we seem not old, 
And wear no mask of steadfastness, 
Heirs of a life that will not pass 
With crumbling chalk and withering grass, 


Prize we or scorn, ye still will bless ; 
Your outlines load the eye with wealth, 
Your sweet airs charm the sick to health, 
Your calm rebukes our carefulness, 
Your very lifelessness doth give 
Zest to the knowledge that we live. 
Spectator. H. G. HEWLETT. 


POSSIBILITIES. 


“On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a perfect 
round.” 
R. Brownina’s Ad¢ Vogler. 
** What are we all but a mood, 
A single mood of the life 
Of the Being in whom we exist, 
Who alone is all things in one?”’ 
M. ARNOLD. 


WHEN man at length his ideal height hath 
gained, 

So that the heavenly kingdom is attained, 

Will there be any room for tears and pain, 

For dim grey twilights, sobbing wind, and 

rain, 
Mist, wreaths, and flying clouds, the thunder’s 
roar, 
Or the sea breaking on a lonely shore, 
With all the yearnings these things shadow 
“forth ? 

Is the pathetic minor but for earth, 

And will the heavens resound with joy alone, 

Though sadness often makes a deeper tone ? 

Must all of life fall off that cannot show 

Some fruit that did to full perfection grow ? 

The tottering steps, the pause, even the fall, 

Will not eternal life have time for all; 

And in the circle of infinity 

Must not all moods of life unfolded lie, 

But all complete, — the weak within the strong, 

And the one verse become a perfect song ; 

The bud, the blossom, the fruit-laden bough, 

Seen by the light of the eternal sow ? 

May not all discords to one concord lead — 

Whose every missing note would leave a need 

Deep, unimagined as a world untrod — 

An infinite harmony whose name is God ? 
Spectator. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

THE ARCTIC REGIONS AND THE ESKIMO.* 

As is well known, this is a sceptical, 
fault-finding age, and so our readers must 
not be surprised if they find old forms and 
names overthrown in the very heading of 
our article. Our grandfathers talked of 
the “ Esquimaux ” and were content ; just 
as our grandmothers when they sucked 
eggs extracted the yolk by an old and 
time-honored process. So far as regards 
these venerable women, a new generation 
has sprung up which will not allow them 
to pursue such a hand-to-mouth means of 
alimentation, but insists on a more scien- 
tific treatment of barn-door deposits. In 
the same way we are not suffered to write 
“ Esquimaux” after the good old spelling, 
but are quite behind the age unless we 
adopt the form “ Eskimo.” Well, where 
no principle is involved, we are quite 
ready to comply with any change which 
will ensure us a quiet life, and so we are 
willing to follow the learned Dr. Rink in the 
orthography of the names of the tribes for 
which he has done so much, and to call 
these interesting members of the great 


human race no longer “ Esquimaux,” but 


“Eskimo.” If there is any joking on so 
serious a subject as the nomenclature of a 
family so widely spread over the Arctic 
regions, we may add that the best of the 
joke is that the Eskimo do not speak of 
themselves by the name so commonly 
given them by foreigners, but simply and 
proudly as “ Zunuit,” that is “ the people,” 
as though they were the only people on 
the face of the earth; a confidence all the 
more remarkable if we consider that iso- 
lated tribes have been met with, number- 
ing not a hundred individuals, who were 
convinced, until discovered by Arctic ex- 
plorers, that they were the only members 
of their race that existed ; so completely, 
while they kept the language spoken by 
the whole race, had the memory and tra- 
dition of a common origin with other Es- 
kimo tribes died out among them. And 


* Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, with a 
Sketch of their Habits, Religion, Language, and other 
Peculiaritics. Vy Dr. Henry Rink, Dircctor of the 
Royal Greenland Board of Trade. Translated from 
the Danish by the Author, and edited by Dr. Robert 
Brown; with numerous illustrations, drawn and en- 
graved by L/skimo. London, 1875. 
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yet the Eskimo straggle over, if they do 
occupy and fill, vast regions, which, for- 
tunately for them, are never likely to ex- 
cite the cupidity of the Alexanders, Na- 
poleons, and Frederick Williams, of this 
civilized and wicked world. 

Some years ago our attention was at- 
tracted by the heading of an article in a 
periodical too much given to supply its 
readers with chaff rather than grain. It 
was entitled, “An Enquiry into the His- 
tory of the Ancient Picts,” a most inter- 
esting subject, to which we eagerly turned. 
What was our surprise, however, to find 
that the whole essay consisted of these 
words: “ Who were the ancient Picts?” 
a literary production which might vie for 
brevity with ‘that famous chapter in Pon- 
toppidan’s “ History,” “There are no 
snakes in Iceland.” As with the Picts 
and as with the snakes, so with the Es- 
kimo; all that was known of their early 
history and origin might have been com- 
pressed into the narrow compass of an 
interrogative sentence. Fifty years ago, 
and, indeed, down to a much later period, 
the ethnological inquirer might have 
shouted, “ Who are the Eskimo?” till he 
was hoarse, and yet received no answer. 
The little, in fact, that was known of them 
was derived from persons either too igno- 
rant or too preoccupied to be able to as- 
certain the truth. Whaling captains and 
Arctic voyagers when they came in con- 
tact with the /zzzz¢ in their snow-houses, 
cared the one only for blubber, which they 
envied the Eskimo for consuming, the 
other only for open water and the North- 
West Passage. “Whales,” and “the 
way to Behring’s Strait,” were the only 
questions which these simple people were 
required to answer by their visitors, and 
if they sometimes afforded the whalers 
welcome information as to whales, the in- 
telligence they could give to the Arctic 
explorers as to open water towards the 
north-west was meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory in the extreme. The result of the 
contact between the civilized and uncivil- 
ized races was in no wise useful to science. 
All we knew of the Eskimo from these 
sources was that they were most accom- 
plished seal and whale hunters; that they 
delighted in blubber, and that when they 
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had plenty of it they lay down on their 
backs to be crammed by their wives with 
the precious dainty, of which they were 
capable of devouring twelve or fourteen 
pounds in aday. It must be owned that 
the example thus set them by their elders 
was well foliowed by the rising generation. 
An Eskimo boy — we forget whether it is 
Parry or Richardson who tells the story 
—ate in twenty-four hours eight and a 
half pounds of seal-meat, half frozen and 
half cooked, one pound and two ounces of 
bread, and one pint and a half of thick 
soup; washing all this down with three 
wineglasses of Schnapps, a tumbler of 
grog, and five pints of water. As they 
seldom or never washed, except when the 
warm summer sun melted the ice and 
snow of their huts, they were so dirty that 
it was hard to tell what the complexion of 
the race really was under the mask of 
soot and clotted train-oil which besmeared 
their faces. It will readily be conceived 
that a warm bath to such people was more 
than a luxury. It was, in fact, as danger- 
ous an experiment asa Turkish bath to 
many Englishmen. In the great interest 
of tubbing we are happy to say that Parry, 
who was the first to introduce warm baths 
among the Eskimo, found that they were 
attended with the happiest results in the 
cure of rheumatism and kindred diseases, 
Besides affording the Eskimo this medical 
treatment, the various expeditions collect- 
ed lists of words, but as for these vocab- 
ularies of the language, they rivalled that 
famous one compiled by the veracious 
Daly in “ Gilbert Gurney” at Boulogne, 
as the dialect of Timbuctoo, in which 
“Phiz” meant lightning, “ Bang,” thun- 
der, and, though last not least, “ Toorolu- 
ro,” a wheel-barrow. 

Under these circumstances it is fortu- 
nate for the Eskimo that they have fallen 
on a far more critical age, which, in spite of 
all its absurdities about egg-sucking, can 
do for them what they would never have 
been able to do for themselves, that is, tell 
them who they are and whence they came, 
and, in fact, expand the question, “ Who 
were the Eskimo?” into a very satisfac- 
tory ethnological essay. But let not our 
readers be alarmed, we are not going to 
break their heads in this fine autumn 
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weather with a dry philological discussion, 
We will not drag them from the fresh 
woods and green fields to ponder over 
roots and conjugations. All that we shall 
assume is the right to be rather doctrinaire, 
and to beg them to believe us when we 
state results. The Eskimo, then, are the 
most considerable remnant in northern 
regions of that nameless pre-historic race 
of fishers and hunters, who once clung to 
the coasts and shores of Europe, until 
they were pushed away into the holes and 
corners, and to the very verge and edge 
of the great continents of the earth by the 
successive bands of the Aryan migrations. 
They once existed in England, France, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Spain, 
in all of which they have left their traces 
in interments and implements, and lay- 
stalls and “kitchenmixens.” They were 
of Turanian race; and even at the pres- 
ent day they exist as Basks in the rugged 
mountains of Spain. In Sweden we find 
them as Lapps and Finns; and so on 
along the Russian coast there is a fringe 
of them that clings to the edge of the land 
on the shore of the frozen ocean. How 
the great division of this pre-historic fam- 
ily found their way to the vast and inhos- 
pitable regions in which they are now 
known to foreigners as Eskimo, is open 
to doubt. The received theory now is 
that they were forced thither from the 
coasts both of Asia and America, across 
Behring’s Strait, by the migrations of 
Indian and Mongolian tribes ; but it is at 
least as likely that these hardy savages, who 
are nowhere so happy as in their native 
tents, if they only have plenty of seal-meat 
and blubber, have existed from time im- 
memorial in the Arctic regions, and in this 
sense may claim to be as really autochthon 
and indigenous children of the soil, or 
rather of ice and snow, as any race on the 
surface of the globe. But whether indig- 
enous or not, there they are, a branch of 
the great Turanian family, and carrying 
with them in their speech the best evidence 
of their origin, in the affinity which their 
language bears to the Lapp, Bask, Hun- 
garian, and Turkish dialects of their com- 
mon race. The reader therefore sees at 


once that these Eskimo, whose existence 
—huddled up in snow and ice, and con- 
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demned for half the year to a perpetual 
night (which we may assure them from ex- 
perience is not nearly so dark as London in 
areally good winter fog), and with few or no 
wants beyond blubber — seems so wretch- 
ed and miserable to civilized man, have 
attained to the dignity of being members of 
the great body politic of nations, and are 
by kinship cousins to some of the proud- 
est and haughtiest peoples in the world. 
There is a Turkish proverb, we believe, 
which speaks of the pride of the Magyar 
as exceeding that of the peacock, and no 
doubt the Magyar repertory of wise saws, 
which embody the “wisdom cf many in 
the wit of one,” contains a saying as appo- 
site to the Turks; but here we find that 
the Eskimo are of the same race as both 
these peacocks, and we dare say have 
quite as much right to pride themselves 
on their national characteristics. 

And now, having thus settled the posi- 
tion of the Eskimo among the races of the 
world, let us look a little more closely at 
them by the aid of the light which the re- 
searches of Dr. Rink have shed upon 
them. If, as we think can be shown, Dr. 
Rink was fortunate in finding so fresh a 
subject as the Eskimo and their customs, 
tales, and traditions, the Eskimo in their 
turn were lucky in having a spokesman so 
well qualified to become their advocate. 
The learned doctor has, for the last sixteen 
winters, either been a resident or a trav- 
. eller on the shores of Davis Strait, from 
the southernmost point of Greenland, Cape 
Farewell, up to the 73rd degree of north 
latitude. If we reckon his residence by 
summers, it was still longer, for he was in 
Greenland for twenty-two summers. He 
went out to that somewhat unpromising 
region from Denmark, his native country, 
in government employ, first as a scientific 
explorer, until, rising in the service, he 
became royal inspector or governor of the 
southern Danish establishment in Greene 
land. In one respect he set a good ex- 
ample to all governors who have to deal 
with the natives of a foreign land: he was 
not above learning the language and ac- 
quiring the speech of the people he was to 
inspect and govern. In this way he came 
to know and to love the simple race among 
whom he lived. He soon saw that there 
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was more in the Greenland Eskimo than 
mere seal-meat and blubber; that they 
had a beautiful language and a rich store 
of traditions and popular tales. These he 
set himself diligentty to collect, and having 
overcome the natural shyness of all primi- 
tive people to impart their popular beliefs 
to strangers, he ended by gathering more 
than five hundred tales, one hundred and 
fifty of which are published in the present 
volume. These researches enable him to 
speak with an authority on all that con- 
cerns the Eskimo to which no other living 
man can pretend. In that most useful 
and laborious work, Ersch and Griiber’s 
“Cyclopedia,” there is, indeed, a mono- 
graph of the Eskimo which summarizes all 
that was known of these tribes up to the 
date of its publication; but, then, it was 
written so far back as the year 1843, in 
what may be called the pre-Franklin times. 
Weare indebted to it for an explanation of 
the name “ Eskimo,” which, it seems, in 
the language of. the Abenaki, a tribe of 
Red Indians in southern Labrador, means 
“raw-fish-eaters,” and was given by them 
to their neighbors in northern Labrador as 
a term of reproach and an equivalent for 
savages. The manners and customs of 
the Abenaki were, no doubt, rude and 
wild. They were given to scalp and tor- 
ment their enemies, like other Red Indians, 
but to fall so low as to eat their fish raw 
was an abomination to them, and so when 
they came across one of the /uauzt — one 
of “the people” par excellence, as their 
northern neighbors styled themselves — 
they called him “ Eskimo,” as much as to 
say, “ There he goes, the raw-fish-cater !” 
For all the rest of the world the term of 
reproach applied to one tribe has passed 
into the name of a nation, and the mock- 
ery of the Abenaki, adopted, we believe, 
in the first instance by the French, has 
been stereotyped in all books of Arctic 
travel as the name of the /zuwzt. So far 
as real knowledge of the Eskimo is con- 
cerned, all that has been written of their 
habits, manners, and customs before Dr. 
Rink took the subject in hand is little 
better than so much waste paper. Here 
was a very interesting race waiting to be 
understood, and biding its time. Dr. Rink 
has been the first todo them that good 
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office, and, like the Greek philosopher of 
old, he appears on the scene of this in- 
quiry, compared with all before him, as a 
sober man amongst drunkards. Though 
his book is nominally a collection of pop- 
ular tales, it contains in reality much more. 
In an elaborate introduction he treats in 
order of the means of subsistence of the 
Eskimo, of their language, social order, 
and laws; of their religion, origin, and his- 
tory, and of the influence which contact 
with the Europeans has exerted on the 
race. At last we come to the tales and 
traditions themselves, but not before we 
have spent a deal of breath in running our 
course through the several heads of in- 
quiry which-the learned doctor has laid 
down for us. 

The first point that strikes the inquirer 
is the remarkable uniformity of the race 
as to its language and customs. Though 
the various tribes are very local in their 
migrations, clinging to the seashore, and 
very rarely withdrawing for any distance 
from the coast, their territory —the em- 
pire of snow—is immense. Let it be 
remembered that the Eskimo are the only 
inhabitants of the shores of Arctic Amer- 
ica, and of both sides of Davis Strait, and 
Baffin's Bay, including the whole of 
Greenland. Besides this, they are found 
inhabiting a tract of about four hundred 
miles on the coast of Asia, beyond Behr- 
ing’s Strait. Southward they extend to 
about the 5oth degree of north latitude on 
the eastern side, ‘and to the Goth on the 
western side of America, and to about the 
Goth degree on the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay. AS regards their northern limits, 
the Eskimo have been found as far north 
as our expeditions to the North Pole have 
penetrated; and as they are found most 
where their means of subsistence are most 
abundant, it is probable that the "expedi- 
tion of Captain Nares, on.which such 
high hopes hang, may find them still 
further north in that great unknown re- 
gion, the mystery of which we trust soon 
to hear that our countrymen have suc- 
ceeded in solving. As Kane’s and Hall’s 
expeditions found abundance of seals and 
birds at their furthest point, it is reason- 
able to suppose that Captain Nares will 
find Eski ~o engaged in fishing and hunt- 
ing still nearer to the pole, according to 
the good old law, that where the carcase 
is there the eagles will be found. But 
whether these tribes extend to the polar 
regions or not, it must be admitted that 
they range as it is over a magnificent ter- 
ritory, so far as space is concerned. From 
the north-westernmost to the southernmost 
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point, Eskimo land measures about thirty- 
two hundred miles ; and more than this, if a 
tribe at the westernmost end of their Asiat- 
ic grouad, beyond Behring’s Strait, were to 
be seized with the insane desire to migrate 
until it reached the extreme eastern limit 
of the race in Labrador or Greenland, it 
would have to travel about five thousand 
miles along the coast before it reached its 
journey’s end. This, however, is mere 
theory. As we have said, the Eskimo 
tribes are very local in their habitats; 
they range over certain limited districts 
partly laid down by natural obstacles, and 
partly defined by hostilities and jealousies 

with other tribes. And yet, in spite of all 
these vast distances and the difficulty of 
communication, there is a singular uni- 
formity not only in the physical features 
of the race, but also in their manners, 
traditions, and language. Thus, in the 
case of the tribe which Sir John Ross 
found in north-east Greenland, about 
77° north latitude, though these “ Arctic 
Highlanders,” as he called them, believed 
themselves not only to be the only Es- 
kimo, but even the only inhabitants in the 
world, the Eskimo interpreter whom Ross 
brought with him from south Greenland 
soon “recognized - their speech as his own, 
while many of their customs were iden- 
tical with those of the rest of the race. 
But though thus uniform, Dr. Rink has 
done well to map out the Eskimo as it 
were geographically, and so to put his 
readers in a position to carry the local 
habitations of the main divisions of the 
race in their heads. Of the Greenlanders 
proper he makes three divisions: 1. The 
east Greénlanders, who are to be found 
on the east coast of that country, down 
to Cape Farewell. 2. The west CGreen- 
landers, or the inhabitants of the Danish 
trading districts from Cape Farewell in 
the south, up to the 74th degree of north 
latitude. 3. The northernmost Green- 
landers, the true hyperboreans of this 
branch, who inhabit the west coast to the 
north of Melville Bay, and to whom, as 
we have already mentioned, Sir John 
Ross gave ihe name of “Arctic High- 
landers,” and who from time immemorial 
appear to have been cut off by impene- 
trable glaciers to the north and south 
from the rest of the race. 4. We have 


the Labrador Eskimo, across the water. 
5. The Eskimo of the middle regions, 
occupying all the coasts and islands from 
Baffin’s and Hudson’s Bays, so far as 
Barter Island, near the Mackenzie River. 
As Dr. Rink well says, “ This is the most 
widely spread of them all;” the icy soli- 
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tudes over which it ranges representing 
an area measuring two thousand miles 
long and eight hundred. miles broad. 
These are the Eskimo proper of whalers 
and Arctic explorers; these the tribes 
which Parry and Richardson visited and 
described, these the kindly savages who 
witnessed the last agonies of Franklin’s 
devoted band, who preserved the relics of 
that ill-fated expedition, from whom they 
were recovered by McClure and M‘Clin- 
tock, and Osborne and Young, and their 
gallant companions. 6. Beyond these 
middle Eskimo come the western Es- 
kimo, inhabiting the remaining coast of 
America to the west and south; these 
vary most from the common type, as 
might be expected, from their prox- 
imity to Red Indian tribes, with whom 
their blood by intermarriage with prison- 
ers has got mixed. Last of all come the 
Asiatic Eskimo, purer than those on the 
American coast, but still not so unmixed 
as their brethren of the middle and east- 
ern regions. 

Mankind, and more especially mankind 
who are readers, are very exacting in this 
nineteenth century. But we do not pay 
any of our readers the bad compliment of 
supposing him to be so unreasonable as 
to imagine that Dr. Rink should be inti- 
mately acquainted with all the branches of 
this widespread race. To do that he must 
have spent not sixteen but sixty years in his 
researches into the /zzuzt, and a real 
“wandering Eskimo” must have stumped 
over these weary five thousand miles be- 
tween Cape Farewell and the parts beyond 
Behring’s Strait. It has been cynically 
said that some men write best on subjects 
of which they know little and understand 
less. This cannot be said of Dr. Rink; 
he writes best where he knows best, and 
relying on the remarkable uniformity which 
exists between all Eskimo, he conceives 
that he has satisfied all the scientific ,re- 
quirements of his investigation by examin- 
ing one of the principal divisions of the 
race, taking of course that with which he 
was best acquainted. To him, therefore, 
the Greenlanders represent the Eskimo in 
general as their state may be supposed to 
have been when Europeans came to settle 
among them during the early part of the 
last century. Now as the worthy doctor 
is not a patriarch, and does not even rival 
Jenkins or old Parr in the length of his 
days, it is evident that when he describes 
the condition of the Eskimo in the year 
1720, he must be presenting us with a 
fancy picture in which he has eked out 
his own experiences with the traditions 
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and tales of the race. It is probable, how- 
ever, that as the Danes have always treated 
these simple people with the most paternal 
consideration, denying them that firewater, 
which has ever been the bane of semi-sav- 
age races, and in other ways looking after 
their material and moral needs — it is prob- 
able, we say, that the Greenland Eskimo 
of the present day are comparatively little 
altered from their ancestors a century ago, 
except that they now profess Christianity. 
It may be that they still live on in the 
good old way, subjects of the Dane, but 
not Danicized except in a few unimportant 
matters. In one great point they are un- 
deniably the same. They still subsist 
upon seals and cetacea, and they still 
cling, as was the habit of the race in the 
most ancient times, to the seashore. The 
seal is to them more than rice and the 
bamboo to the Chinese, or the potato to 
Paddy before the famine. We have no 
doubt at all that an Eskimo would prefer 
seal-meat served up with its attendant 
blubber, to the most savory dish of mod- 
ern cookery. We question if that were 
put before him, together with a dish. of 
beefsteaks, whether he would not fall to 
at once at his national dish. He certainly 
would if the beefsteaks were as tough as 
domestic steaks served up by that horror, 
“a good plain cook,” always are. Besides 
regarding seal-meat as mere nourishment, 
the Eskimo set still greater store by it. 
They look upon it and its fringe of blubber 
as medicine. Thus when “ Joe,” that 
heroic Eskimo who supported Hall’s ex- 
pedition by hunting after Hall himself 
died, was transplanted to America and 
thence to England, and languished and 
grew consumptive, his only remark on 
joining Captain Young in the “ Pandora” 
last year was, “ By-and-by get little seal- 
meat, then all right;” a prediction which 
Mr. MacGahan tells us was verified to the 
letter when he got on his native ice. As 
soon as they killed their first seal, of which 
no doubt Joe had his full share, he began 
to grow fat; his hollow cheeks puffed out, 
his whole expression changed, and he was 
in short another man. ‘“ Maturam ex- 
pelles furcd, tamen usque recurret,” which 
may be freely rendered, “ You may drive 
out seal-meat with a silver fork, but an 
Eskimo will always eat it if he can.” 
Joking apart, the seal is everything to 
the Eskimo. Seal-meat and blubber feed 
him; with sealskins he is clad, and not 
only he, but the women of his family, 
of whom Mr. MacGahan gave such a 
charming description during his stay at 
Disco—not to mention two engravings 
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by Eskimo artists, which adorn the pres- 
ent volume, and represent, one a very 
pretty young girl, the other a young moth- 
er, with a coquettish top-knot, clad in seal- 
skin from head to foot, with a baby in an 
amook, or hood of the same material, 
peeping over her right shoulder. Wh 

any mother or maidservant, after behold- 
ing this easy way of carrying an infant, 
should either dandle it on the arm or run 
the risk of breaking its tiny neck in a per- 
ambulator we cannot tell. It might be 
hot in summer, but in rain and wet and 
snow, in winter—in ordinary English 
weather, in short—it is plain that any 
Lilliputian warehouse that introduces it 
will confer, as the advertisements say, “a 
boon” both on mothers and maids. Per- 
haps at first those proud nurses, who so 
long despised perambulators, may look 
down on the amook also with scorn, but 
their struggle will be all in vain — so/vitur 
portando, one trial of the amook in Bel- 
grave Square or Portland Place, will estab- 
lish its supremacy forever. But to return 
to our Eskimo. Food and dress go a 
great way towards making life happy, but 
the seal does much more for the Eskimo; 
its skin covers his boats, both great and 
small; its bladder floats the fatal harpoon, 
which does it to death by preventing it 
from diving, while in those rare cases in 
which the sealer misses his aim, it saves 
the missile from sinking. Seal blubber 
supplies their lamps and warms. their 
houses, and in a word, without the seal, 
an animal easily captured and abundant in 
the Arctic regions, the Eskimo would not 
be able to exist a month. As for their 
dwellings, they are of two kinds — tents 
in the summer, and houses or huts in the 
winter; the tents are much the same 
among all the tribes, raised on poles cov- 
ered with a double layer of seatskins, 
highest at the entrance and lowest at the 
opposite end. The houses differ; for the 
most part they are built of stones or turf; 
the rafters and pillars which support the 
rooftree being of wood. It is only the 
Eskimo of the middle region who con- 
struct their houses of blocks of ice; while 
those of the west build them of planks. 
They are all on the same plan; the en- 
trance being a long passage, which dips in 
the middle and rises at each end, probably 
for what may be called strategical pur- 
poses. The house itself invariably con- 


sists of one room, in which sometimes 
several families live together, sleeping 
along a broad ledge, which, in Greenland 
at least, only occupies the side of the house 
opposite to the entrance. 


Of such a house 
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Dr. Rink gives us a picture as the frontis- 
piece of his volume. It is called the dwell- 
ing of “a very rich family,” and therefore 
contains many articles of luxury not to be 
met with in ordinary Eskimo dwellings. 
Thus, we see a Dutch clock hanging up 
on the wall, and close by it a fiddle. The 
sides of the house are adorned with mis- 
sionary prints, and there are cups and 
saucers, and vessels of pottery, and that 
luxury of all luxuries among the Eskimo, 
a stove. But for the rest the arrangement 
of the house is as purely Eskimo as the 
meanest habitation of the race. There 
are the pillars which support the rooftree 
and the rafters; there is the ledge or bench 
running round the room, on which is seat- 
ed the father of the family, smoking a pipe, 
in sign of his idle ease; while one of his 
sons nurses a baby, and another reads a 
book. The men among the Eskimo do no 
domestic work; they fish and hunt, and 
after they have brought home seals and 
birds their day’s toil is done. The women 
stitch, and sew, and cook, and tend the 
house. Thus, to return to the frontispiece, 
we see the szater-familias struggling with 
a child behind one of the pillars, which 
prevents our seeing exactly what she is 
doing; near her, on the ledge, sit two 
daughters, the one sewing garments and 
the other stretching boots of sealskin, a 
third is stooping over a tea-kettle and lay- 
ing the tea-things. On the floor lie a heap 
of wild-fowl, and under the ledge peep out 
an earthen pan containing the bones of a 
seal. Add to these two fowling-pieces on 
the wall, numerous articles of clothing 
hung up on strings, and a little bedding, 
and the aspect of the abode of this “very 
rich family” is complete. This picture, 
which, mutatis mutandis, applies to all 
Eskimo dwellings, shows that the Eskimo 
may, as Dr. Rink says, be more properly 
classed among the people having fixed 
dwellings than among nomadic nations; 
but this feature in their existence we im- 
agine to be due rather to the necessities 
than to the desires of the race. It is the 
cruel winter cold, and ice, and snow, which 
drive them into tents, and huts, and 
houses. Hardy as they are, and able to 
endure the winter without fire in their 
stuffy and stifling habitations, they would 
perish if they were exposed to the full fury 
of the frost. They would be as nomadic 
as the Bedouin if they could, as little tied 
to the soil as a Kaffre or a Bushman; but 
the climate constrains them, much against 
their will, to live under shelter for the 
greater portion of the year. 

As fishers and hunters, whose harvest 
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is derived almost entirely from the sea, the 
Eskimo have little idea of property or 
trade. The last is confined to articles of 
barter, exchanged at irregular intervals ; 
and as for their property, it may be called 
rather common than personal. Beyond 
a few necessary utensils and arms, to- 
gether with a store of food sufficient for 
a portion of the year, few Eskimo have 
any personal property beyond their clothes 
and kayaks. All else is owned rather by 
the community than the individual, and 
this custom is based on a certain natural 
partnership, or joint possession of goods, 
confined to wider or narrower circles of 
the inhabitants, who, by an instinctive com- 
munism, combine to dwell together, often 
several families in one house, for mutual 
assistance and support. Of course, the 
“very rich family,” of which we have 
spoken, would be what may be called 
“self-contained,” but such affluence was 
the exception, and not the rule of domes- 
tic life among the Eskimo, and is besides 
a creation of modern times. It sometimes 
happened that a man’s own family, espe- 
cially when, in the old times, he allowed 
himself the doubtful luxury of ¢wo wives, 
sufficed to fill a capacious house. In that 
case the sons and daughters were in no 
need of other support, and they, too, were 
self-contained; but, sooner or later, when 
such a family split up by marriage, other 
inmates were admitted under the roof who 
were called “housemates” or “house- 
fellows,” and thus three or four, or even 
more families, were found living together, 
each having its allotted place on the ledge 
or bench, lit with its own lamp, but all 
working together for the common good, 
and owning the house incommon. Asa 
natural consequence it would often hap- 
pen, in spite of the slow increase of tlre 
population, that this community of fami- 
lies outgrew the house, and a new knot of 
“ placefellows” in other houses arose be- 
yond its walls, forming a hamlet, but still 
owning certain things in common, and so 
all bound together by certain ties. In 
this arrangement Aristotle would have 
hailed the Eskimo as excellent examples 
of his dogma, that man is Zoov gbaee moAcre- 
«v, and, intolerant of isolation, was forced 
by a law of his nature to combine with his 
fellows and to found acommunity. It is 
remarkable that in these houses and in 
these communities, though this or that 
member was esteemed for his own sake, 
he was never regarded as a chief, and 
never recognized with the respect which 
each family felt for its own head. The 
Eskimo, therefore, neither as housemates 
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nor as placefellows, submitted to the au- 
thority of one of their number. These 
popular tales teach us how any man who 
tried to assume such a position was looked 
upon as an usurper and put down and put 
an end to by the combined efforts of the 
placefellows. From this point of view the 
Eskimo polity was most democratic. They 
were a combination of freemen, formed 
out of family life, and they would not tol- 
erate any tyrant among them. Further- 
more, if any stranger from a distance 
wished to settle down and become a mem- 
ber of such a local community, he could 
only be admitted by the general consent 
of all the placefellows. 

Bearing these institutions in mind, let 
us now consider more closely some of 
their laws with regard to property. Of 
every seal caught at a winter station, small 
pieces of flesh, with a proportionate share 
of blubber, were distributed among all the 
placefellows. In this way the very poor- 
est could never want for seal-meat or 
lamp-oil, provided the usual capture of 
seals did not fail. There could be no 
Eskimo Jack Horners sitting on the ledge 
of the house all alone, and munching the 
seal which they had been fortunate enough 
to harpoon. Beyond the confines of the 
district inhabited by such a community 
any one was at liberty to set up his house 
and hunt and fish; and every one, whether 
in a community or out of it, had the right to 
all drift-wood which he found and was 
strong enough to carry upon the shore 
above high-water mark, taking care to put a 
stone upon it tomark it as his own. Ifa seal 
was harpooned, and escaped with the har- 
poon sticking in it, it belonged to the har- 
pooner so long as the bladder was attached 
to the harpoon. If two hunters at the 
same time hit a seal or bird, it was their 
joint property, and was equally divided. 
Whales, however, and other large animals, 
as walruses and bears, however captured, 
were considered common property, as 
being of that size and strength that, except 
in rare cases, they could only be secured 
by the united strength of the community. 
In case’ no seals or other food were 
brought home to a house, those families in 
it who were best off for provisions invited 
the inmates, but not the placefellows, to 
share their meat with them. In no stipu- 
lation does the common right to share all 
the property that another had beyond nec- 
essary articles stand out so prominently as 
in that which provided that if a man bor- 
rowed the tools or weapons of another, 
and lost or injured them, he was not bound 
to make any compensation to the owner; 
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for it was based on the notion that if a 
min had anything to spare or to lend, it 
was considered as superfluous, and not 
held with the same right of possession as 
his more necessary belongings, but, on 
the contrary, as something to be classed 
among those goods which were possessed 
in common with others. In fact, we are 
led to the conclusion that the right of any 
individual to hold more than a certain 
amount of property was jealously regarded 
by the rest of the community, who did not 
scruple to borrow it and waste it. Noone 
could deprive any man of his weapons or 
his clothes; but if he possessed more 
than a certain amount of that property, 
his right to it passed away and became 
vested rather in the community who could 
use and wear it than in him who could not. 
There was no room in the Eskimo code 
for the hundreds of coats and waistcoats 
which fashionable tailors send in to the 
account of silly young men. This com- 
mon-sense view of the accumulation of 
property led to a very natural result. 
Superfluous clothes or weapons rarely ex- 
isted; and even in the case of kayaks, 
though aman might possess two of these 
necessary boats, if he owned three, the 
third must be lent to some relative or 
housemite. According to this view of 


political economy, anything that was not 
used was regarded as idle, and wasted, 
and liable to forfeiture for the good of the 
community. 

These rights of the community were ac- 
comp nied with certain obligations on the 


individuals who composed it. It was con- 
sidered as law that every man, as far as he 
wis able to do so, should follow the trade 
of a huhter on the sea, and Catch seals 
and whales until he was either disabled by 
age or hadason to succeed him. If he 
neglected this duty, on which, indeed, the 
foundations of the whole cor nmunity 
rested, he brought on himself the re- 
proaches, not of his housemates alone, 
but of the placefellows as well. Further, 
if he neglected to bring up his children to 
the sea from their earliest years, he was 
pointed at as a “ne’er-do-weel,” who re- 
flected no credit on the community. 

Out of this intimate way of life, family 
side by side with family living in so many 
compartments of the broad bench in each 
house, another peculiarity of Eskimo life 
sprung, and one which we must say 
reflects the greatest credit on that innocent 
race. Living so closely packed together, 
though after all not nearly so closely as 
the lox lgers in many a house near the 
Seven Dials, afriendly way of conversing, 
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Dr. Rink tells us, was necessary. All 
high words and quarrelling were con- 
sidered unlawful. They evidently con- 
sidered scolding like the letting out of 
water, and nipped it in the bud by univer- 
sal consent. An Eskimo house, therefore, 
was never the scene of such Irish, and for 
that matter English “rows,” as may be 
heard in poor quarters of this metropolis 
any Saturday night. The very language 
of the Eskimo is devoid of any real words 
for scolding —the “slang” of the Briton 
and the Scheltwirter of the Teuton 
are alike absent in the vocabulary of that 
long-suffering race. How, then, do they 
show their annoyance at an offence ? “ By 
silence,” says Dr. Rink. At anything un- 
pleasant the Eskimo hold their tongues, 
not, like the Psalmist, “ from good words,” 
but from bad; a fact which shows how 
far superior they are in patience and for- 
bearance to us, for we have always under- 
stood that if there is anything in the world 
more aggravating to an angry man or 
woman than another it is to answer noth- 
ing to his passionate exclamations; but 
this treatment, which with us only heaps 
coals of fire on his hot head, among the 
Eskimo soon brings the offender to reason. 
One great advantage of this peaceful 
temper and of the commun'ty of property 
was the total absence of litigation and 
law. No one could sue a man and de- 
prive him of his necessaries in clothes 
and weapons, and as for all the rest 
of the property of the placefellows or 
housemates, there could be no legal con- 
tention when it was vested in all alike. 
Some one said that his notion of Paradise 
was a state of society in which there were 
no courts of justice. If that Utopian be 
now alive, he should instantly pack up his 
portmanteau, which will sedbihhe contain 
all that the law has left him, and taking a 
passage to Greenland, apply to be admitted 
a housemate in one of their happy families. 
3ut it is literally true there are no courts, 
except in certain cases to be mentioned, 
in which the priests enjoy a delegated 
power; but as even in the happiest condi- 
tion of society man is fallible, so there are 
occasional offenders among the Eskimo. 
A man, therefore, who makes himself dis- 
agreeable to his companions and persists 
in any wrongdoing, is shamed out of his 
naughty ways by public opinion. At cer- 
tain times of the year there are meetings 
for games and festive purposes, which, 
absurd as it may seem, answer very closely 
to the great games and gatherings of 
Greece. There, before the eyes of all the 
, | people, the case of the community against 
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the offender was stated in verse, called a 
“nith song,’ to which, if he had any an- 
swer, he replied in the same strain, each 
party drumming and dancing as it stated 
its case. Sometimes the singers were 
single, at others they were what we should 
call assisted by counsel, who also sung 
and drummed and danced. When these 
pleadings were over, the cheering or dis- 
sent of the assembly at once represented 
the judgment of the country as well as the 
punishment. Let us hope that all offend- 
ers.in Greenland have thus been shamed 
out of their wickedness. 

Occasionally, of course, there were great 
crimes. 
lieves, in witchcraft and punished witches, 
not only on the principles of Hobbes, that 
though they can do no harm they ought 
to be punished, because they believe they 
can do it; but also because a man who 
believes that he is bewitched is for all 
harmful purposes as badly off as if he act- 
ually were in that unhappy condition. 
Our improved laws refuse to recognize 
the belief in the black art, which, in spite 
of the diffusion of useful knowledge, is 
still so deep-seated among our rural pop- 
ulation; and so yokels, who believe them- 
selves to be bewitched, meet with little 
sympathy from judge or jury. But in sim- 
ple Greenland it is or wis very different ; 
there the witches believe that they can 
bewitch, and the bewitched believe in 
witchcraft; and so witches are punished 
by the priests, for this belongs to moral 
and ecclesiastical rather than to common 
law. In early heathen times witches were 
certainly put to death by the priests; but 
it is not quite clear what becomes of them 
under the Danc-Christian dispensation. 
In like manner, in old times, as we have 
intimated, ambitious persons who aimed 
at acquiring more property or power than 
the community thought good either for 
themselves or the State were solemnly 
and deliberately put to death, while ordi- 
nary cases of homicide and murder were 
left to private law,— that is, to the revenge 
of blood, which fell as a duty on the near- 
est male relative of the slain, who, having 
discharged that duty, was bound to de- 
nounce Limself to the relatives of the man 
on whom he had fulfilled the sacred duty. 

As to religion, the Eskimo, before they 
conformed to Christianity, had little or 
none: but that little sufficed for their 
simple condition of existence. On one 
point they were as liberal as the Oxford 
undergraduate, who, when called on for a 
text to prove the unity of the Godhead, 
answered, “There is but one God and 


The race believed, and still be- 
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Mahomet is his prophet.” They believe 
that man has a soul, which exists after 
death; but they extend this belief to the 
lower animals, which they endow with 
souls of their own, and at the same time 
believe that the souls of men can migrate 
to the bodies of such animals. As to the 
higher powers, they believe that the whole 
visible world is ruled by supernatural 
powers, whom they call owzers, and as 
almost every object has its owner, this 
belief would seem to be a modified pan- 
theism. As for their cosmogony, the 
earth with the sea upon it rests on pillars, 
and covers another world, and is itself 
covered by an upper world above the 
clouds. After death human souls go 
either up or down; but, reversing the be- 
lief of all races, the good go to the nether 
world, where they live in abundance, and 
are called arsissut, that is those who live 
up to the Dutchman’s maxim that more 
than enough constitutes a feast. It is a 
land not of milk and honey, but of perpet- 
ual seal-meat and blubber. The bad, on 
the other hand, go to the upper world, 
Where they suffer continually from frost 
and famine. Like the ancient Lydians 
they cheat their appetites, and at the same 
time amuse themselves by playing at ball 
with a walrus-head, and thence arises the 
aurora borealis. \t is probable, as in 
other mythologies, that the Eskimo were 
at first content with the pantheistic ar- 
rangement of supernatural owners who 
ruled each particular object in the uni- 
verse; but such a creed is only transitory, 
and ends in the belief of one Supreme 
Power. This being was called by the 
Eskimo 7orvnzasuk, “the supreme helper,” 
who only, it seems, revealed himself to the 
angakoks, or wise men, that is to the 
priests. The goddess of plenty who, 
under certain conditions, becomes a god- 
dess of famine, they imagined as sitting in 
front of her house, burning a lamp, and as 
the oil trickles down from its overflow, it 
generates the animals which serve man for 
food. This is when she is in a good humor ; 
when she is ina bad one, she turns her 
lamp and withholds the supply of oil, and 
then the people starve. It does not ap- 
pear whether Tornasuk has any authority 
over her; but it is clear if he has, that he 
does not always exert it, forevery Eskimo 
knows there are seasons when seals fail, 
and famine follows. 

We now come to witchcraft, on which we 
must first remark that it really, among the 
old Eskimo, was “ diamond cut diamond,” 
or “Seta thief to catch a thief.” As the 
whole race believed much more in witch- 
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craft than in anything else, when any one 
was bewitched he betook himself to the 
black art for redress. Perhaps as this 
was practised after resorting to the wise 
men, or anvgakoks or priests, it might be 
called “ white art,” as ecclesiastically legit- 
imate; but still it was, after all, nothing 
but witchcraft. Thus though the priest in 
what might be called easy cases relied on 
prayers, in cases of inveterate bewitch- 
ment, he prescribed counter-charms and 
incantations, and if these failed, went on 
to amulets or arzuat, which were ordinary 
objects, as parts of a bird or beast, which 
having been in contact with certain gifted 
persons, ze. augakoks, or supernatural 
beings, were endowed with the power of 
holding the possessor safe against all the 
machinations of witchcraft. They were 
wonderful things, these amulets, if we are 
to believe all that is told of them, for in 
some cases they enabled a man to change 
his shape into that of the animal out of 
whose skin it was made. In very bad 
cases of witchcraft there was a more 
“sovran ” remedy still, this was the spz- 
Zak, or imaginary animal which was sent 
out to destroy an enemy. This device 
differed from the amulet in being a sort of 
Frankenstein, created by the sender. A 
wizard, for instance, out of a bit of bear- 
skin, would fashion an icebear, and bid 
him be off, and rend his enemy to death. 
In such a dreadful state of things what 
was to be done, except to borrow a leaf 
out of the wizard’s book, and create and 
send out another imaginary beast, if pos- 
sible, still more formidable, to destroy 
both the wizard and his ¢upz/ak? It seems 
to have been the view of the, azgakoks 
that it was perfectly fair to hoist the arch- 
enemy with his own petard. A ¢upilak 
sanctioned by them was a religious dispen- 
sation, but if it originated with a wizard, 
he might be put to death. Defensio non 
provocatio was probably their motto, like 
that of the licensed victuallers, who sell 
tea to ruin their enemies the grocers who 
sell beer and spirits. 

As to the priests or axgakoks them- 
selves, they were more formidable, but 
fortunately more benevolent beings than 
the witches. They were not priests by 
inheritance, like the Levites, but by prayer, 
and fasting, and study. By this means 
they acquired the power of passing out of 
their own bodies; and after a vision, in 
which Tornasuk himself appeared to the 
novice, he granted him a forza, or guar- 
dian spirit, whom he could ever afterwards 
call to his aid. The appearance of the 
tornak was always attended with flame 
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and fire, and occasionally the soul of the 
angakok flew out of its body, and through 
a hole in the roof, to take a flight for re- 
ligious purposes. An accepted axzgakok 
was frequently consulted, not only in cases 
of witchcraft,-as we have seen, but in dis- 
covering the cause of disasters, as well as 
to procure favorable weather for hunting, 
or bringing seals and whales to the coast, 
and in the case of the dying, to console 
them; and after chanting the happiness of 
the world to come, to send them out of 
life to the beat of a muffled drum. We 
are sorry to add, that in their communica- 
tions to the people on these important 
matters, they used allegorical expressions 
which were as puzzling to the uninitiated 
as the law terms used to the Chiquanous 
in Rabelais. Dr. Rink tells us that the 
unshaken faith with which the population 
regarded the marvellous deeds of the 
priests cannot be explained except by sup- 
posing them to have had a more pro- 
found knowledge of the laws of nature, 
enabling them to forecast matters which 
depended on physical causes. No doubt 
they were more intelligent than the rest of 
the community, that is invariably the case 
with the priesthood among primitive peo- 
ple. The charter of their power is supe- 
rior knowledge, but to a much greater 
extent the secret of their influence rested” 
in the belief of the people in their power 
for good or ill, a belief which they also 
undoubtedly shared. It was not exactly 
the faith that could remove mountains, 
but it was capable of making the p2zths of 
a simple people straight in that condition 
of society. 

Besides these priests who had a recog- 
nized status, there were other men who, 
though not exactly witches or priests, 
possessed extraordinary powers, and 
whom we meet constantly in these tales. 
First came the &/vigtoks, recluses who 
fled from mankind and led a life alone 
with nature up in the heart of the country. 
Why should it be so? but so it was, that 
this kind of existence was attended with 
wonderful results; a 4#évigtok not only 
acquired enormous agility, but learned 
the speech of animals, and even knew, 
how we cannot tell, all about “the pillars 
which support this upper earth.” In 
other countries a solitary retirement is not 
attended with such advantages, nor 
adopted on such easy terms, for men be- 
came 4ivigtoks for very slight reasons. 
If they were treated with injustice, or 
even scolded by their kindred or house- 
mates, they were so hurt that they fled 
away, and, we should say, bit the noses 
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off their own faces. 
worst that a man would do to spite him- 
self under such circumstances, would be 
to farm a turnpike, in which occupation 
he may indulge his desire for solitude, 
and revenge himself on the community 
by making them pay toll at one and the 
same time. What will become of this 
class of discontents when turnpikes are 
abolished we really cannot tell. Then 
there were the anxgerdlartugsiaks, a 
most delightful class both as to the spell- 
ing of their names and their pursuits. 
This was a man of most peculiar educa- 
tion. It consisted in fitting him not for 
this present life, but for a paulo-post- 
future existence, so that he might be 
called to life again in case he should ever 
be drowned —a very common accident, 
be it remembered, among the Eskimo. 
This education was also strange; the 
mother was to fast strictly, the child was 
to be accustomed to all kinds of nasty 
smells, and though last not least he was 
never to hurt a dog, an article of the edu- 
cational code which we think it was a 
mistake in Lord Sandon not to put into his 
bill last session. Finally when he took 
to kayaking his father mumbled a prayer 
over him, and he was sure to come to life 
again if he was so unfortunate as to be 
drowned. Besides these special cases 
the tales are full of fabulous men and 
monsters, with whom the /zzzzt have ad- 
ventures, and as in the case of the Norse- 
men and the trolls, almost invariably 
have the best of the encounter. It is the 
old rule that brute strength, unaided by 
wit, is unequal to cope’ with superior in- 
telligence and less physical force ; in this 
respect the Eskimo tales are “ Jack the 
Giant Killer” over again. 

As for the “Tales” themselves, they 
will hold their own for genuineness and 
truth with those of any race. Lessons of 
justice and truth are always inculcated, 
and often in a terrible way. The first we 
shall quote is a stern exhortation to 
charity, and the duty of housemates. 
Once on a time there was a poor orphan 
boy who lived among a lot of uncharita- 
ble men. His foster-mother was a wretch- 
ed old woman, and his name was Kag- 
sagsuk. They were not allowed to ente 
the house, but had their abode in a little 
shed next to the house-passage. There 
Kagsagsuk lay among the dogs, and at 
times when he crawled along the sunken 
passage up to the door, some of the in- 
mates would raise him up by putting their 
fingers into his nostrils, which grew and 
grew, while the rest of him did not grow 


In England the! at all. 
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He had wretched fare, and was 
the laughing-stock of the whole company. 
At last his foster-mother got him a pair 
of boots, and sent him up into the hills, 
telling him to call out, “ Lord of strength, 
come forth.” Immediately there ap- 
peared to him an amarok, that is a mon- 
strous and fabulous wolf, which twisted 
its tail round him and threw him down. 
As he lay he heard a rustling, and sawa 
number of seal-bones, like small toys, fall- 
ing from his body. “It is because of 
these bones that thy growth has been 
stopped,” said the amarok, which threw 
him down four times with the same result. 
The fifth time he did not fall, and went 
home running and jumping. Every day 
he returned to the amarok, and at last he 
grew so strong that even the beast could 
not overthrow him, and then it spoke: 
“ That will do, no man can now conquer 
thee any more, go home and keep to thy 
old ways; when winter comes then will 
be'the time to show thyself; three great 
bears will then appear, and they shall all 
be killed by thy hand.” Home he went, 
and bore the mocking of the men, and the 
pelting of the girls and boys, as before, 
till autumn came. One day the kayakers 
brought home a huge piece of drift-wood, 
which was too heavy to be carried up to 
the house at once. At night Kagsagsuk 
stepped down to the spot, shouldered the 
log, and ran up with it to the house. In 
the morning all the men cried out, “ Who 
ever could have done this? There surely 
must be a very strong man among us;” 
and the young men all gave themselves 
great airs, that each might be believed to 
be the great unknown strong man, the im- 
postors ! 

Still Kagsagsuk remained unknown, till 
in the winter the three bears came, but 
no one ventured to run the risk of attack- 
ing them. “ Mother,” said Kagsagsuk, 
“lend me thy boots that I, too, may have 
a look at the bears.” She gave them, and 
added mocking, “ Then fetch me a skin 
for my couch, and another for my coverlet 
in return. All the men thought him out 
of his wits, but he ran down to the shore, 
shouldering them on one side as though 
they had been a shoal of little fish. His 
heels seemed to touch his neck, and the 
snow sparkled like a rainbow before him. 
Mounting the iceberg, he seized the big- 
gest bear by the paw, turned round fora 
moment to make himself “hard” by a 
charm, and dashed the beast against the 
iceberg till the haunches parted from the 
body. Then he hurled the carcass down 
among the bystanders, bawling out, “ This 
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was my first catch, now flense away and 
share.” ‘They all thought the second bear 
would be his death, but the second and 
the third fared much in the same way, ex- 
cept that Kagsagsuk caught hold of the 
third by the fore-paws, and went swinging 
it round his head among the crowd, crying 
out, “ This fellow behaved shamefully to 
me, and this fellow still worse,” until they 
all fled before him. On entering the pas- 
sage he gave his mother the two bear- 
skins, and ordered the meat to be cooked. 
Now every one asked him to enter the 
main room, but he only peeped over the 
threshold, saying, “ I really can’t get across 
unless some one lifts me up by the nos- 
trils.’” No one dared to do so, till his old 
mother came and lifted him up. Every 
one was now very civil: “Sit here, sit 
there,” they said, and offered him boots 
and breeches, and all the girls wanted to 
sew clothes for him. After supper, one of 
the inmates bade one of the girls go and 
draw water for “dear” Kagsagsuk. She 
brought it, and he took a drink, and drew 
her tenderly to him, but all at once he 
squeezed her so hard that the blood 
gushed from her mouth; but he only said, 
“Why, I think she has burst,” while her 
parents said, “ Never mind, she was good 
for nothing but to fetch water.” By-and- 
by the boys came in, and he called out, 
“What mighty seal-hunters you will 
make,” at the same time seizing hold of 
them and crushing and tearing them to 
pieces. But their friends only said, “It 
doesn’t matter, he has only played a little 
at shooting.” Thus Kagsagsuk went on, 
putting to death all the inmates of the 
house till he had made an end of them. 
As for the poor who had been kind to him 
he treated them well, and shared the store 
of fcod laid up for the winter with them. 
Then taking the best of the kayaks, he 
roved up and down the coast to show his 
sirength, so that all along the shores rec- 
ords of his great deeds are shown, and 
this is why the story of Kagsagsuk is be- 
ieved to be true. 

Ile was, in short, a kind of Eskimo 
Hercules or Grettir. One remarkable 
ruin on an island is said to be his bear- 
trap, referring to which the native relater 
adds. satirizing the Européan love for col- 
lecting curiosities: “I wonder why the 
king himself, who seems so fond ot col- 
lecting rare things, has not taken one of 
those stones and carried it off in a ship.” 

There is a grim humor throughout that 
tale. Another stigmatizes a practice of 


which some have very unjustly accused 
It was said of Igimarasug- 


the Eskimo. 
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suk that he lost wife after wife, but nobody 
knew that he used to eat them and their 
children. At last he married a girl who 
had a younger brother; and one day he 
took his axe and struck off the boy’s head, 
and then made his wife cook some _ por- 
tions of the body.. She obeyed, for fear, 
but when she was told to eat some of her 
brother she only made believe, and hid her 
share under the ashes. “I really think 
thou art weeping,” said the husband. 
* No,” she s2id, * Iam only a little shy.” 
Now, this cannibal’s thoughts were set on 
eating her too, and to make her fat, he told 
her to eat nothing but reindeer tallow, and 
only to drink as much water asa shell 
would hold. So she grew so fat, that she 
could scarcely stir. One day he went out, 
and then she rolled herself off the ledge 
and so to the door and out of doors, into 
a muddy pool, and took a good draught. 
Then she felt less heavy, and was able to 
get up and walk. Returning to the house, 
she stuffed out her jacket to look like her- 
self, and, fearing her husband’s return, she 
charmed herseif into a large log of drift- 
wood, which opened and closed on her 
and hid her. The husband cime back, 
and ran his lance into the stuffed jacket, 
and finding out what it was, followed his 
wife by her footsteps to the log, where the 
track failed, and he called out, “ Wretch 
that I am; what a pity that I waited so 
long before killing her.” Soon after she 
heard him go away, and then she charmed 
herself out of the log and into a fox’s 
earth, to which he again followed her, still 
bemoaning his hard fate that he had not 
eaten her. So she went on flying before 
him, and he bewailing himself, till she es- 
caped, and fell upon folk to whom she told 
her story. They took her home, but she 
said, “ Igimarasugsuk has eaten his wives 
and his brother-in-law, and he will be soon 
here to eat me. As he is very fond of 
good living, be sure you treat him civilly 
ana well.” Sure enough he soon arrived, 
and she hid herself behind a skin curtain. 
The other inmates rose to meet him, and 
said, “We hope thy people at home are 
quite well.” “ They are well, indeed,” he 
said. Then they served him up food, and 
asked him to play them a tune on the 
drum. “ Nay,” he said, “but you ought 
rather to play to me.” So the master of 
the house seized the drum and began to 
sing, “ Igimarasugsuk, the cruel man who 
ate his wives.” At these words, says the 
tale, {gimarasugsuk “ blushed all over his 
face and down his throat,” as well he 
might; but the singer went on, “ And his 
last wife was forced to eat some of her own 
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brother’s arm.” Then the wife came for- 
ward, and said, “ No, indeed, I did not, for 
I hid my share under the ashes.” Then 
the company seized him, and his wife slew 
him with a lance, in blood- revenge for her 
brother, and as she slew him “she said, 
“Dost thou remember thrusting thy lance 
into my stuffed sealskin jacket? >” 

This isa story which shews in the plain- 
est light the antipathy of the race to can- 
nibalism ; but, indeed, in the over-abun- 
dance of seal and whale meat, the Eskimo 
have no excuse for that horrid practice, to 
which other savages have been driven by 
sheer necessity. How, for instance, were 
the New Zealanders to support life with- 
out resorting to cannibalism, on an island 
fruitful in few things except fern-roots, 
and on which the largest four-footed ani- 
mal was a rat ? 

Again, in another story, two brothers 
lose their sister and set out to seek her; 
they cross mountain after mountain in 
their sledges, drawn by dogs, and at last 
found her. As she was gone before they 


were grown up they could only know her 
bya sign, and that was, that her -hair was 
white on one side of her head. But they 
found her in strange company, combing 
the hair of a nasty- Jooking man, and this 
they saw by mounting the roof and look- 


ing down the vent- hole of the house. he 
customs of the Eskimo are not like ours. 
None of us could attract attention by 
clambering up to the 100f of a house and 
spitting down the chimney; but that was 
what these brothers did in that strange 
land, and with immediate effect, for their 
sister gave the nasty man a push and bade 
him go out and see who it was that had 
come to them from afar. The man took 
his bow and went out, and then the broth- 
ers tol. him who they were and why they 
came, and he asked them in, and a large 
tub cf blubber and bones was set before 
them, and they were just about to be 
happy when Jo and behold! they saw a 
human hand floating in the tub. “We 
don’t eat such food as this,” they said, 
but their sister and her children fell to. 
“Hast thou turned cannibal?” they said. 
“This nasty fellow has made me one.” 
she said, and gave him another push. 
Secing they were so squeamish, the master 
of the house, who, though a cannibal, was 
not a bad fellow, cooked other food for 
them; and, fearing that his neighbors 
would attack his brothers-in-law, sent out 
and cut all the traces of their sledges. 
This was done, as they supposed, but “the 
traces of one sledge were uncut. After 
supper, the man said they had better be 
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off. “I will see you on the way till you 
have got a good start, and then I will give 
a shout, and you will see what will hap- 
pen.” At parting he said, “ Now you 
know the way to our house, do come back 
and visit your sister.” Off they went, and 
when they were well on the ice, he cried 
out. “ The visitors are setting off.” In 
a trice the place was black with folk — 
some half-clad, some stark naked — but 
all making for their sledges. The travel- 
lers pressed on their dogs, but one sledge 
followed and gained on them. Now their 
brother-in-law stood them in good stead ; 
he pursued that sledge and slew the driver, 
besides a number of other people; and 
the last they saw of him was loading his 
sledge with the limbs of the slain — no 
doubt for his larder. It was long before 
the brothers reached home, and ‘told the 
tale how their sister had turned cannibal, 
but they never went to see her again. 

As marriages are much encouraged 
among the Eskimo, old bachelors are ‘ob- 
jects ‘of scorn and mockery; and even 
when they repent, and change their state, 
things seldom go right with “them. Once 
on a time there was such an old bachelor, 
who used to amuse himself at playing 
with the skulls of seals, calling them his 
children, and bidding them to be good 
boys. But finding this dull work, he went 
away up the country, and there caught 
sight of a great many women bathing in a 
lake. At this sight he stole up to the 
spot where their clothes lay, seized those 
of the prettiest, and then came boldly for- 
ward. Assoon as they were aware of him 
all the women rushed to their clothing, 
and putting it on, were turned into birds 
and flew away. She only remained whose 
clothing he held, and he went up to her 
and asked her to be his wife. She said 
“Yes; but only give me my clothes,” and 
he gave them to her, but he still held her 
fast lest she too should fly away. So she 
dressed herself, and he took her home and 
married her; but for some time he was 
afraid to go out in his kayak, lest she 
should take wing and fly away. At last 
she said, “ You may rely upon me, for L 
love you.” So he went out sealing, and 
they had two children and were happy. 
But when the children could use their 
legs, she took them out to walk, and bade 
them gather feathers, saying, “ Children, 
ye are “akin to birds.” So when they had 

gathered enough, she tied a pair of wings 
on her eldest son, and he became a sea- 
bird and flew away; then another pair on 
his brother and he flew away; and last of 
all she, too, took wings and followed them. 
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When the old husband came home and 
found them gone, he was very sad, and 
followei them in his new kayak, and at 
last he met a man who, for the sake of a 
good axe, told him what todo. “Go and 
sit down on the tail of a salmon in yonder 
river, and when thou hearest the voices of 
children mind thou dost not open thine 
eyes.” The old man obeyed, and, shutting 
his eyes, was borne by the salmon down 
the stream, and at last he heard the voices 
of children saying, “ Alas! our father is 
nigh,” and then their mother answered, 
“Lo! we left your father with no wings 
to bring him hither;” but for all that 
the children said, “ Our father is come.’ 
Whether the father now opened his eyes 
and broke the charm the story does not 
say, but he went on shore and up toa 
house with five windows, and going in, he 
saw that the inmates were all women, ex- 
cept one man with a pug nose, who sat 
close to his wife, and kept on saying, 
“Wilt thou not marry me?” but all the 
answer he got was, “ No, I have already 
got another husband.” The inmates now 
Degan to go out, and at last only the old 
man and his wife and the pug-nosed man 
were left. Next, the pug-nose went out, 
and then the old man tried to take his 
wife back; but she quickly followed the 
others out, and when he pursued her she 
and all the rest of the women became 
changed into gulls, and the pug-nosed man 
was changed into a wild duck : ; and when 
the old husband turned round he saw that 
the fine house was nothing but a gulls’ 
nesting-ledge. 

Here at least in this homely and some- 
what confused form we find a story which 
has made the round of the world. These 
gulls are the representatives of the swan 
muidens in the Edda, of the fair Melu- 
sina in Romance fiction, and of thé seal 
wives in Orkney, who on regaining their 
skins desert their land husbands and 
swim off to join their old seal husbands in 
the sen. 

The duty of the blood revenge is incul- 
cated in the following story. The parents 
= Namzk were both killed when he was 

child by their housefellows, but a man 
‘oak pity on him and adopted him. This 
foster-father was never tired of worrying 
him and trying to frighten him, to test his 
spirit. Sometimes when he was asleep 
he woukl shout in his ear, “ Namak, thy 
enemies have come to kill thee too.” 
Sometimes, again, he would call out, 
“ How forgetful Namak is! Hereare his 


parents newly murdered, and he is for- 
getting all about it.” 


As he grew up his 
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foster-father gave him a sling, bidding him 
practise with it. So Namak practised sling- 
ing and soon got very skilful. At the same 
time he grew stronger and stronger, and 
was ever thinking of his wrongs, and at last 
he said his sling \ was not strong enough, so 
his foster-father cut him another out of the 
very thickest sealskin and left off gibing 
at him, for he was afraid of him. Others 
too seem to have got afraid of him, for it 
was reported one day that Namak’s ene- 
mies meant to go further north in the 
spring. This m: ade him mad, a feeling 
which his foster-father fed by calling out 
when spring came, “ Namak, thine ene- 
mies are making ready to depart.” But it 
was a false alarm, though for all that 
Namak seized hold of a large seal, turne 

it over with one hand, and cut himself a 
new thong for his sling. That was proof 
enough how strong he was. At last the 
hour came about which his foster-father 
had so often cried “ wolf.” “ Namak,” he 
cried, “thine enemies are departing,” but 
Namak would not stir, he had been too 
often cheated. At last he heard the rattle 
of their tent-poles as they pulled them 
down, and then he took his sling and lay 
in ambush on the shore behind some great 
heaps of stones. As the first boat was 
launched “ bang ” went a big stone through 
it, and it sunk with all the crew, who cried 
“Alas! alas!” Another boat came to 
the vessel, that too he sunk, and a third 
with all on board. One boat was saved, 

for it had pushed straight out to sea in- 
stead of skirting the shore. All which 
may be seen in the most original and 
graphic engraving by a native artist of the 
slinger hurling Stones from his mighty 
sling, while the boats are foundering and 
the ~ unhappy crews struggling in vain 
amid the waves. 

Now Namak’s mind had a little peace. 
He married and had a son, but it galled 
him to know that some of his enemies had 
escaped and were thriving in the north, 
and so he taught his son to be a good 
kayaker, and then they both sect off to 
look their enemies up. As they rowed 
along the coast their constant inquiry was 
“Where are Namak’s enemies?” and the 
answer always was, “ Farther north.” At 
last they reached the spot, and asked the 
people who came down to meet them on 
the shore, “ Where are Namak’s ene- 
mies?” This was a question which the 
inmates of the house were too polite, or 
perhaps did not care, to answer. They 
retired into their house, and Namak and 
his son set up their tent on the shore, and 
kayaked and did the best they could for 
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themselves, but they were never invited 
into the house. At last it blew strong one 
morning from the south-west, and all the 
kayakers stayed at home. Then the word 
was passed to their tent, “Every one 
wants to see Namak.” He was ready in 
a moment, and his son went with him. 
Inside they found meat set for two, of 
which the son ate little, but Namak went 
on eating till he had finished the dish. 
Here we must take our readers a little into 
our confidence, and tell them that it is 
usual for those who enter a Greenland 
house to take off their upper garments, a 
custom which we are sorry to add does 
not imply the use of under garments. In 
the engravings of Eskimo interiors all 
through this volume, the inmates of a 
house, men and women alike, are naked 
to their waists; boots and breeches are 
what may be called the undress of Eskimo 
domestic life. But to return to Namak. 
After he had eaten his meal in silence, 
one of the enemies proposed a series of 
games, saying, “Ye ought to try your 
strength at pulling the thong first,” and 
with these words he pulled the thong fit- 
ted with walrus’ teeth from under the 
bench, and threw it on the skin on which 
the champion had to sit on the floor; the 
game being intended to try the strength 
of him who was able to pull the other over 
and off the skin. But Namak said, “ This 
is child’s play,” and with these words he 
took up the thong, tore it asunder, and 
threw the bits down on the floor. Then 
another proposed to try strength with him, 
by hooking arms and trying to pull each 
other across the skin.” So Namak sat 
down on it, and they all tried, but there 
was no one who could so much as move 
his arm in the least. Of all which we 
again have a charming engraving, repre- 
senting Namak and his son naked to the 
waist, and surrounded by their enemies in 
the same primitive garb. At last the son 
went home, and Namak stayed behind, 
while his enemies went out. Then he 
slowly put on his outer coat, more Hiber- 
nico, expecting an attack, but none came. 
At last in the spring, having sufficiently 
dared his enemies to attack him, he and 
his company returned south. This we 
trust our readers will think a very charac- 
teristic story, and to it the native writer 
has added the following curious remark : 
“It is generally supposed that if Namak’s 
foster-father had not continually excited 
him, he would scarcely have grown to be 
so immensely strong. People say that 
among our ancestors before they became 
Christians, there was no lack of strong men, 
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because their dad consciences induced them 
to cultivate their strength. Nowadays, 
since people have turned Christians and 
have no bad consciences, there are no 
strong men among them.” On which we 
only remark, O fortunati nimium / 

We have now nearly said our say about 
the Eskimo and their manners, customs, 
and tales; but a very interesting question 
remains, to which we must devote a little 
space. It is this—how far these customs 
are purely Eskimo, and whether they have 
not a dash and smack of those of another 
race. Dr. Rink, we know, will not hear 
of any such heresy, and says expressly, 
while he admits that the inhabitants in 
southern Greenland are of mixed descent 
from Eskimo and Northmen, that the lat- 
ter have not left the slightest sign of any 
influence on the nationality or culture of 
the present natives. In spite of this, we 
are bound to say that there is ample evi- 
dence of such an influence, and that it is 
supplied by the learned doctor himself in 
this very volume. In the first place, what 
are those verses by which offenders are 
shamed into propriety but mere copies of 
a custom of the Scandinavians, whose 
habit it was to recite them at great gather- 
ings of the people? More than this, the 
very name by which they are known in 
Greenland at this day is not an Eskimo, 
but a Scandinavian word. Every reader 
of the “Egils Saga” knows what a ith 
song is. The word is not Turanian, but 
Aryan, and is akin to the niddering of 
the Anglo-Saxons. It means a mocking, 
spiteful song, such as would be likely to 
injure the reputation of him against whom 
it has aimed. In the same way the ball- 
play of the Eskimo, which frequently 
occurs in these stories, is nothing but the 
hand and foot ball of the Icelanders ; while, 
as to those trials of strength which we 
have seen in “ Namak’s Story,” they are 
literally the same, down to the custom of 
sitting or standing on a skin, as those 
found in Icelandic sagas. There is an 
Icelandic proverb which talks of tugging 
a rope against a strong man, and the prac- 
tice of testing strength by locking arms 
was also common among them. As for 
the ¢upilak of these tales, it answers ex- 
actly to the sending of the Icelanders, 
as described in Arnason’s “ Popular Tales 
of Iceland.” And if we look a little closer 
at the history of Greenland, we shall see 
that @ Priori this was likely to be the case. 
There is no doubt that when Eric the Red 
colonized Greenland, about the year 1000 
of our era, he found the climate less rigor- 
ous than it now is; and so, in a compara- 
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tively short term, sprung up tidy farms 
and flourishing villages, not only along the 
west but also on the east coast, which is 
now a howling wilderness of ice and snow. 
We know that on the egg-sucking princi- 
ple wise men have recently denied that 
the Icelanders ever colonized the east 
coast at all, but when they calledit Zys- 
trabygd, they meant Vestrabygd,; but, like 
the sparrows who would not stay to be 
pelted, we do not think the Icelandic colo- 
nists were such fools. We think when 
they said east they meant east, and that 
they colonized the east coast down to Cape 
Farewell, as well as the west up to Disco. 
So long as the communication with Ice- 
land and still more with Norway was 
kept up, the colony flourished, and even 
stretched out its arms and discovered part 
of the North American coast. But, be- 
sides a better climate than that which 
exists at present, Eric the Red and his com- 
panions found something else in Greenland 
which also exists at present in that coun- 
try. These were the Eskimo, whom, how- 
ever much their strength and prowess is 
lauded in these tales, there can be no 
doubt that the hardy northern sea-rovers 
regarded with contempt as an inferior 
race. In fact, they disposed of them in a 
word and called them Skredings, that is, 
“ shrivelled chips of creatures.” So things 
went on for about three centuries; but at 
last, as the old sea-roving and trading 
spirit died out in the north, fewer ships 
from Norway and Iceland hailed for Green- 
land; the cold at the same time increased 
in Greenland, as it undeniably has in Ice- 
land, and the colony languished. But 
what was death to the Northmen, was life 
to the Skrlings. They much preferred 
winter to summer, frost to sunshine, and 
seal-meat to rye bread. They waxed while 
their enemies waned, grew troublesome, 


cut off settlements to the north, and were’ 


engaged in an incessant struggle with their 
enemies when, early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the last ship brought news of Green- 
land to Norway. It was not for two 
centuries afterwards that the curtain again 
rose on Greenland, when it was rediscov- 
ered by Davis at the close of the sixteenth 
century. At that time the struggle had 
ended in the triumph of the Eskimo, who 
were supposed to have made short work 
of the hated race of the Kavdlunait, or 
“foreigners.” But here, as in other cases, 
the conquering race merely absorbed the 
conquered, and intermarrying with them, 
amalgamated the two races and fused them 
into one. The case was much the same 


with the Saxons and the Romano-British, 
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and the Picts and Scots. It is a very large 
order to cut off a race to the last man, 
especially in a country where men are far 
more useful alive than dead. It is only in 
China and in very overpeopled countries 
that man is a drug, and that prisoners and 
captives are ruthlessly exterminated. No 
doubt the Northmen had to suffer much 
during the struggle ; but as soon as it was 
over the good easy nature of the Eskimo 
was ready to receive them as friends and 
brothers. In this way many of the cus- 
toms and traditions, and a portion of the 
vocabulary of the Northmen, passed over 
to the race into which they had been fused 
and lost. We have now said our say, but 
we hope we have said enough-to show that 
both for themselves and their traditions 
the Eskimo are a very interesting people, 
and that Arctic voyagers might fare farther 
and fare worse than if they came upon the 
house of “a very rich Eskimo family.” 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CARITA., 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SUNDAY EVENING. 


To sit down in your morning clothes, 
painfully conscious of a blue tie with a 
pin in it, at a decorous dinner-table with 
three men in correct evening dress, and 
two ladies — not indeed bare-shouldered 
according to ancient use, but yet arrayed 
in all the niceties of that demi-toilette 
which is the despair of the vulgar — is in 
itself no small trial to a sensitive and 
thin-skinned youth. Roger Burchell had 
not been able to resist the spell which 
Mrs. Meredith exercised upon everybody 
who came near her, nor had he been able 
to count the cost of that evening spent in 
Cara’s society, and to strike a balance 
between the pain it would cause him and 
the pleasure to be procured from it. He 
was not calm enough to do this. He had 
not thought of any pain involved, but 
snatched at the chance of carrying out his 
hopes and spending the evening in her 
society without thinking of any results. 
To be sure, instinctive dislike and repug- 
nance had moved him at the first sight of 
the two young men. What did they want 
here? What had Cara to do with them? 
But that was all; and he had not realized 
how hard it would be to sit by and see 
these natural enemies so much nearer 
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and more intimate with Cara than himself, 
linked to her by ties even of older friend- 
ship than he could boast of, poor fellow. 
All this was unthought-of misery. It was 
true that after the Merediths went away 
in the short interval before dinner he had 
half an hour with Cara by herself —but 
she asked him questions about his aunt 
and about his little sisters, showing no 
interest in himself, and at last begged him 
to excuse her, as she must get ready for 
dinner. Even then he did not know how 
dark his fate was to be; but he could not 
get ready for dinner. He looked at him- 
self in the glass, and at his blue tie which 
he had thought so well of in the morning. 
The best that any one could say for poor 
Roger was that he looked like a respect- 
able mechanic in his Sunday costume, and 
a consciousness of this fact impressed it- 
self upon his own mind for the first time. 
Yes —the long glass in the glimmering 
half-lighted drawing-room showed him his 
own image as no glass at home had ever 
done —like an engineer in his Sunday 
clothes, one of his practical “ mates” in 
the workshop, who showed him how to 
make boilers and screws, and asked him 
for beer—exactly like one of them. 
While this latter thought was in his mind 
Cara came softly into the room in her 
white dress, the most perfect dainty crea- 
ture, tearing poor Roger’s heart in two. 
How unlike she was to himself in his blue 
tie ! he felt as if he could never leave her, 
and yet wished himself with his aunt in 
Notting Hill; for what had he to do here? 

The dinner was not, perhaps, the abun- 
dant meal which Roger had been used to 
see on occasions when there was company. 
There was no huge joint, no pair of visible 
fowls, with a tongue placed between them, 
which was his mother’s grand dish, but a 
succession of small matters handed round, 
which Roger tried to despise. He tried 
hard to despise everything —the over- 
dress (as he felt it to be), the flowers on the 
dainty table, the ready flow of talk. How 
could these fellows find so much to say? 
He could have talked to Cara (perhaps) had 
they been alone together: but to chatter 
as these fellows did—he could as soon 
fly, he said to himself. There were no 
decorous silences, no long pauses, such as 
he had been used to, but a constant, easy 
flow of this, which, no doubt, they called 
conversation! It could not be said that 
he himself added much to it. Now and 
then, after considerable pondering, he 
would fire off a remark, but this seldom 
happened till after the subject had been 
dismissed by the others, and when it re- 
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quired a polite effort on their parts to 
make out what he meant; and he dis- 
covered this with a hot blush of shame as 
soon as his little speech was made. The 
only comfort he had was that Cara did 
not talk very much either: but then she 
listened with pleased looks while the Mer- 
edith family chattered. How they all 
chattered, mother and sons! Roger did 
not think they could be quite — he did not 
know what word to use — not quite . 
Perfectly respectable people did not, so far 
as he knew, indulge in such streams of con- 
versation. He felt there was something 
wrong in so much talk. 

And when they went up-stairs after din- 
ner it was still worse. Mr. Beresford 
and the others did not sit over their wine, 
which Roger would have thought the best 
thing possible had he found themselves 
satisfactory; but as this was not the case, 
and he was sure that the only object of 
the young Merediths in not staying below 
and drinking themselves stupid was 
anxiety to be with Cara too, he took their 
quick move as another sign of depravity. 
It was new-fashioned, it was un-English, 
it was almost wicked. He followed up- 
stairs with a protest in his soul. Cara 
and Mrs. Meredith were sitting together 
over the fire. They drew a little apart as 
the others came in, and Mr. Beresford 
placed himself by the elder lady, and Os- 
wald by Cara. So! Roger said to him- 
self, that was the habitual way in which 
they arranged themselves — nothing could 
be more clear; flirtation, nothing but flir- 
tation, between the old people and be- 
tween the young people. It was more than 
wrong, it was monstrous. He supposed 
such things did happen in London society, 
where everything that was bad happened ; 
but to think of poor little innocent Cara 
being thrown into the midst of such a set 
of people! Roger could scarcely com- 
mand his feelings. After standing about 
behind-backs for a time with Edward, 
who, to tell the truth, seemed a little “ out 
of it” too, Roger’s sense of horror forced 
him forward to the front of the fire, where 
he suddenly placed himself with that te- 
merity of enraged shyness which is 
bolder than assurance. At all events, 
there could be no particular conversation 
between Oswald and Cara while he stood 
there. 

This made a little break in the low- 
voiced talk. Mrs. Meredith, who sat on 
the other side in a low chair, with a little 
table by her elbow, on which stood a lamp, 
turned from Mr. Beresford to look at him. 
He could not easily think ill of this soft- 
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smiling lady; but he made an effort, and 
succeeded even in this. 

“Are you at the university, Mr. Bur- 
chell?” she said, smiling upon him. 

There was some work lying upon her 
little table. He jumped at this evidence 
of Sabbath-breaking and profanity with 
inward satisfaction as asign that she must 
be bad too. 

“ No,” he said, with unnecessary ex- 
planatoriness, “I am not so lucky. I 
have got my own way to make in the 
world. I have to start work at once. I 
was afraid you would give me credit for 
more than I deserved. My brother’s at 
Cambridge, for he is going into the 
Church; but as for me, I’ve got my own 
way to make in the world.” 

“So have the rest of us,” said Oswald. 
“You must not take such high ground of 
superiority. We have all got our own 
way to make in the world.” 

“ That is all very well,” said Roger, de- 
termined to separate himself from all 
resemblance to his companions; “but 
I’m a rough, practical man, not in your 
elegant way. I’m an engineer—I am 
going to India, I suppose * 

“And so, I suppose, am I,” said Ed- 
ward, looking, as Roger thought, towards 
Cara with a sigh. “ But I am not very 
fond of the idea. I hope youlike it better 
than I do?” 

“ Nobody will ask my opinion whether 
I like it or not,” said Roger. He caught 
a glimpse of himself at this moment in a 
mirror opposite, and his blue tie seemed 
to glare at him and force him on. “I 
shall have to do whatever will make me 
independent soonest. They’ve got a num- 
ber of children at home.” 

“It is very fine to be independent,” said 
Mrs. Meredith, in her soft way; “or at 
least so all you boys think. You ‘like to 
be able to do what you please without ref- 
erence to your fathers and mothers.” She 
looked,at her own boys as she spoke, not 
at Roger, and even this added to his exas- 
peration. How different they were with 
this soft mother, whose very look was a 
caress, from what he was, with all the 
children at home, and a father and mother 
whom numbers made impartial, and who 
had few prejudices in Roger’s favor. 
Poor boy, his heart swelled with a sense 
of his disadvantages; and naturally he did 
all he could to make them show the more. 

“ Independence don’t mean that sort of 
thing to me,” he said; “it is taking the 
expense off my father, that’s what they 
think of. I must get my own living as 
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if it is not a very good living, so much the 
worse for me. No one else will pay much 
attention. Whether one does what one 
likes or does what one must, makes all the 
difference ——” 

“That is spoken like a philosopher,” 
said Mr. Beresford, who had been looking 
at the young bear thus making uncouth 
noises of self-assertion with distasteful 
amusement; “but you must recollect that 
very few of us have the privilege of doing 
what we like. When we get this advan- 
tage, it is generally when we cease to 
prize it, when we should be thankful to go 
back to the wzs¢, and be under force 
again.” 

Under other circumstances Roger could 
only have been respectful to Cara’s father, 
but he was otherwise inspired now, and 
ready to defy even that most privileged of 
mortals. “So you people say, sir,” he 
said, with a rough show of respect, “ who 
have things all your own way. So longas 
you don’t know what it is to be under 
force of circumstances, I suppose it seems 
rather fine than otherwise to do your duty 
though you don’t like it. I have thought 
that myself now and again. It looks self- 
denying and all that; but if it’s true, as 
people say, that you do best what you like 
best, I don’t see the good’of self-denial in 
that way.” 

“T agree with Mr. Burchell,” said Os- 
wald; “but I go further. What is the 
good of self-denial in any way? It al- 
ways involves unkindness to somebody. 
Nature gives you a beautiful day, for in- 
stance, and you turn your back upon her 
and work. What could be more unkind 
and ungrateful? Or Cara says to me, 
‘Come out, and play croquet in the 
square Se 

“T hate croquet,” cried Cara, indig- 
nantly. “I never did such a thing in my 
life ; besides, it is winter, and I could not 
play croquet if I liked it ever so much.” 

“What does it matter about details? I 
use the word croquet as a symbol — or my 
mother requires my attendance upon her 
somewhere. Then the rest of the world 
turn round and call me idle! Self-denial 
is a disagreeable quality, Cara. Let us 
avoid it. At the best it is only extracting 
merit out of necessity, for nobody denies 
himself except when he’s obliged to do 
so.” 

“ Sybarite!” said Mrs. Meredith, shak- 
ing her head at her son; and then she 
turned to talk to Mr. Beresford, and the 
four voung people were left to themselves. 

“Sit down, Roger,” said Cara; “why 

should you stand up there as if you were 
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defying the world. You are all quite 
wrong. It is not self-denial to do what 
you are forced todo. When you give up 
anything of your own free will because it 
is right, then perhaps ——” 

“ Only perhaps, Cara? Don’t take away 
the little satisfaction one has in doing a 
thing that is disagreeable. Look here,” 
said Edward, suddenly seating himself in 
the vacant place by her which Roger had 
neglected to take, “ going to India is very 
disagreeable to me. I think I could do 
just as well at home. My feeling is all 
against it; I might, perhaps, make more 
money there, but money is not everything. 
There is no necessity that I can see, one 
way or another; but my mother wishes it 
—that is to say, my mother thinks my 
father would like it ——” 

Roger looked quickly at Mrs. Meredith. 
“Ts there a father?” he said to himself, 
with a mental whistle of astonishment, to 
which he dared not give audible utterance. 
“ Whew!” and the astute young man im- 
mediately leaped to the conviction that 
here was something unquestionably wrong. 

“T thought— it was Oswald— whom 
Mr. Meredith wanted - 

Oswald laughed. “ Have you not found 
out, Cara, that Oswald is an individual?” 
he said. “If Ned likes to be knocked 
about the world according to other peo- 
ple’s fancies, that is his affair. I don’t. 
Yes, it was Oswald that was wanted; but 
I never was a man for competitive exam- 
inations, my ideas don’t run in that chan- 
nel, so I dropped my mantle upon my 
brother. Oh, he will have compensation ; 
he will be a member of council while I am 
only a briefless barrister. He will move 
princes about like chessmen while I have 
no influence with any one but a stray 
editor. Ned will be the great man of the 
family — what, you don’t approve of me! 
You would rather Ned stayed at home than 
J ? ” 

Cara had given him a very young girl’s 
most emphatic sign of disapproval. She 
turned her shoulder upon him, and averted 
her head. Poor Roger looked on with a 
burning heart, seeing the two brothers, 
one on each side of her, contending, as it 
seemed, for her approbation. The fact 
that there were two seemed to shut him 
out more and more. He was indignant, 
disappointed, wounded. He said to him- 
self in his heart every ill thing he could 
think of against this strange house. First, 
the Sunday dinner-party — even though he 
had himself condoned it by becoming one 
of the guests ; second, the work left on the 
table, which he felt sure the mistress of 
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the house was quite capable of taking up, 
although restrained by his presence from 
actually doing so. Then the separation of 
the family—the father in India, the 
mother here. What a house for Cara to 
be thrown into! What an example for 
her! A woman who lived apart from her 
husband and yet asked people to dinner 
could not be a proper woman to have the 
charge of Cara. Of course, she was just 
the sort of person to encourage a girl in 
flirting, to put evil into her head. These 
were the thoughts that kept burning and 
scorching the brain of poor Roger as he 
stood before the fire in this strange house, 
the people on either side of him so much 
engaged with each other, and he so com- 
pletely left out. Why did he come here 
to make himself unhappy? Why build 
such foolish hopes upon this day? His 
aunt at Notting Hill would have beena 
much better companion, a great deal 
kinder, and she would be wondering now 
what had become of him, or thinking, 
perhaps, that he was enjoying hiniself! 
Strange enjoyment! He made a distinct 
pause in his thoughts to realize her, but 
he made no sort of movement to go away, 
which was the only thing he could do to 
relieve her anxiety. She would wonder if 
he meant to come back; if he was goin 
to stay all night; or if he had gone o 
straight from his friend’s house to catch 
the train. There were not all the usual 
trains on Sunday nights, and this would 
perplex her, poor lady, still more. All this 
passed through his mind, and he was very 
uncomfortable. Yet he made no attempt 
to go away. 

“ Roger,” said Cara, getting up sud- 
denly, for she felt herself embarrassed on 
her side, and was glad of a way of escape, 
“are you going back to the college to- 
night?” 

Her question chimed in with his 
thoughts, but he did not reply in the way 
that would have seemed most in keeping 
with those thoughts. “It does not mat- 
ter,” he said; “T think I shall go down 
by the first train to-morrow.” As soon as 
he felt her soft eyes upon him the fool- 
ish yours fellow thought that all must go 
well. 

“If I were you I would go to-night,” she 
said; “you will be obliged to get up so 
early, and it is so dark in the mornings. 
You never used to like getting up ——” 
Roger felt the light and the warmth com- 
ing back to him, flooding him round and 
round. 

“T don’t mind now,” he said. “It does 
not matter. To-night is better than to. 
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morrow,” which was an incoherent utter- 
ance that Cara could not understand. 

“ Have you been enjoying it, then? I 
was afraid you did not like them,” said 
Cara, very low, so that no one could hear 
but himself. Then Roger glowed with 
sudden kindness, and felt ready to em- 
brace the whole party. 

“It is only my bad manners,” he said. 
“Oh, Cara, have I been making myself 
disagreeable? You know they always go 
on at me about my manners at home.” 

“Your manners are well enough,” she 
said, with a serious look. “I thought you 
were not — pleased. Come, then, and sit 
down, and talk with the rest; they are 
more like you than they are likeme. You 
ought to be friends, for you are all— 
boys. A girl has less to say to them. 
And then Edward is going to India, 
too i 

“J would rather talk to you; but I will 
do whatever you like, Cara.” 

“Yes; but do it, then,” she said with a 
smile, and} leaving him there, she went 
over to the other side of the fire, and sat 
down under the shadow of Mrs. Mere- 
dith, from whence she looked across plac- 
idly at the three whom she had aban- 
doned. Mrs. Meredith smiled upon Cara, 
putting out her hand caressingly to lay it 
upon the girl’s shoulder. They made a 
pretty group; but Mr. Beresford, who 
was leaning over the little table, talking 
earnestly, did not care for the interruption. 
A slight cloud came over his face when 
his daughter came within hearing. He 
finished what he was saying quickly, and 
then was silent; it had not been intended 
for her ear. While on the other side of 
the room the young men looked at each 
other in a kind of armed truce, and a 
moment of dead silence elapsed, the first 
that had occurred since they came into the 
room, in the midst of which Mrs. Mere- 
dith was heard saying, “I fear you are 
not amusing yourself, Cara. Are the boys 
disagreeable? Go and sing something 
for us. I like your soft little voice on 
Sunday night. Sing me the ‘ Angels ;’ 
that suits you best.” 

“Just what I was going to suggest,” 
said Oswald, getting up and going to the 
piano to open it for her. It was in the 
back part of the room, which was but 
partially lighted. Both the others, in their 
different ways, bestowed a private bene- 
diction on Oswald, who was more ready 
than either of them. They sat looking 
wistfully into the dimness, listening to 
Cara’s soft voice, which rose out of it like 
a bird. “Angels, ever bright and fair,” 
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she sang, looking herself, that little white 
vision, only half-visible, like anything 
angelic or fairy-like which the imagination 
chose to select. Roger listened with his 
heart full. But for the apparition of that 
other figure beside her, behind her, who 
stood keeping time with an involuntary 
movement of his head and hand in a way 
which tempted even his brother to blas- 
pheme, Roger’s heart would have run 
over with a soft ecstasy. He had never 
heard Cara sing before, except in her 
schoolgirl days. As for the other two, the 
elder pair, Mr. Beresford’s countenance 
cleared and he resumed his talk, and Mrs. 
Meredith once more gave him her whole 
attention, while Edward and Roger stared 
into the back drawing-room. ‘They did 
not address nor take any notice of each 
other, but gazed blankly at Cara, who, 
having already one attendant, evidently 
wanted none of them. When she had 
come to an end of that song, Mrs. Mere- 
dith, though she was to all appearance ab- 
sorbed in what Mr. Beresford was saying, 
cast a word over her shoulder to the young 
performer. 

“ That was very sweet; thank you, dear. 
Now sing us something else.” And Cara 
went on. 

Roger sat and listened, between misery 
and rapture. He did not know which pre- 
dominated. Edward, to whose state of 
mind no one had any clue, turned over a 
book, and hummed the air she was sing- 
ing. Not a word passed between the 
young men, notwithstanding that they 
were both boys, as Cara had said, both 
going to India, and with every kind of 
bond of external resemblance. But Roger 
did not feel any direct hatred to Edward 
as he did to the other, who was always 
thrusting himself forward; and thus an 
hour passed away. When that was over, 
Cara rose and said good-night. Then 
there was a question who was to take her 
heme, which showed as much as did his 
own attitude — reclining tranquilly in his 
chair —that Mr. Berestord had no idea 
of going away. Here Roger sprang to the 
front, for once forestalling Oswald. He 
took his leave hurriedly, with confused 
thanks to Mrs. Meredith, and followed 
Cara closely as she went down-stairs, 
alarmed lest some one might interfere 
even at the last moment. It was but a 
few steps, unfortunately, from one door to 
the other, and though she lingered a mo- 
ment on the steps, wrapping her shawl 
closely around her, Cara did not ask him 
to go in. 

“It was very kind of you to come,” she 
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said, giving him her hand; “and I am 
afraid you have not enjoyed it, Roger; but 
you will like them better when you see 
more of them.” She said this as people 
say so many things, apologetic and other- 
wise, not because she wanted to apologize 
for the Merediths, but because she did not 
know very well what to say. 

“J don’t think I shall ever like them,” 
said Roger; “but that does not matter. 
Cara, let me just say one word. I don’t 
think that they are the right kind of peo- 
ple — for you.” 

“For me!” After the first astonish- 
ment Cara laughed. “I did not think you 
set up for being such a critic. What have 
they done to make you think ill of them? 
They have been very kind to you.” 

“J did not want their kindness,” said 
Roger, hotly; “they are not the kind of 
people I like to see you with, Cara.” 

“J think I will say good-night,” said 
Cara, with dignity. “It is cold here, and 
you have a long walk to Notting Hill. It 
is a pity you missed your train. Good- 
night.” 

She did not so much as look at him, as 
she turned away and disappeared, the 
door closing behindher. He had offended 
her now to make an appropriate finish of 
this unhappy Sunday! But however cold 
it might have been to Cara, it was not cold 
to Roger as he pushed his way at a tre- 
mendous pace along the Sunday streets, 
so much darker than usual on account of 
the closed shops, and filled with passen- 
gers so different from the usual crowd. 
He would have kept himself warm in 
Siberia at that pace. His aunt was wait- 
ing for him, but half-disposed to give up 
her watch, and wondering what had be- 
come of him, as he thought she would. 

“ T am very glad to have you for another 
night, Roger; but I thought you must 
have rushed off to catch the train without 
thinking of your portmanteau,” she said; 
and then she gave him a glass of wine, 
half-proud, halt-disappointed to hear that 
he had dined “ with his fine friends,” and 
sent him to bed with kind good-nights; 
for he had to start early in the morning, 
and, no doubt, she thought, the day had 
been fatiguing, though so pleasant. She 
was kinder than Cara; perhaps it would 
have been better for him if he had not 
gone to the square at all, but contented 
himself with Notting Hill. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EDWARD. 


CarA had a visitor quite early next day, 
when she had just retired up-stairs to the 
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drawing-room after breakfast. It was Ed- 
ward Meredith, who came with some mes- 
sage from his mother. He had been 
Cara’s friend when they were both chil- 
dren, though Oswald was the one who had 
claimed her intimacy since she grew up; 
and he had come now on a sort of investi- 
gation to see for himself whether his 
brother had taken his place. I think Cara, 
too, had a consciousness of Edward’s 
meaning, though neither of them could 
have put it into words; and no idea of 
love, properly so called, was in the minds 
of the boy and girl. To be sure, he was 
twenty-one, no longer legally a boy, and 
thought himself very much a man in many 
ways. He was aware that the little seri- 
ous maiden, who had been the friend of 
his childhood, appeared very sweet and 
attractive to him now, and that he did not 
like Oswald to assume the privileged 
place by her, to be the one who talked with 
her and walked with her, and offered her 
those small services which it is often more 
pleasant to render than toreceive. Edward 
was not jealous of his brother, but he 
had the suppressed consciousness of be- 
ing placed at a disadvantage by Oswald, 
which is not very unusual in the mind of 
the younger of such a pair. Oswald had 
been, not above him, but a step in front of 
him all his life; he had what those who 
did not like him called more showy quali- 
ties, what those who did like him described 
as greater talents than Edward’s. He 
talked better, he was more ready in dem- 
onstration of his sentiments, and could 
always express himself — whether on pa- 
per or in speech —more fluently. These 
were real advantages ; and to these, as 
was natural, the young man who felt him- 
self to be second added others which were 
not so real. He thought Oswald’s verses, 
and literary pretensions, and gracefulness, 
and good looks were all infinitely superior 
to his own, and was apt to be depressed, 
and not to do himself justice in Oswald’s 
presence. It was a relief to find how late 
Oswald was, and that he could come in, 
early in the morning, to test Cara, and find 
out if all her friendliness had been trans- 
ferred to his brother. If so Edward 
would not grumble, but he would know 
what he had to expect, and would not look 
for anything more. When he had deliv- 
ered his mother’s message, there was a 
little pause. They had both a little ingen- 
uous awe of each other, and did not know 
how to begin. 

“How long it is since I have been 
here !”? Edward said at last; “not since 
the days when I used to be afraid to move 
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for fear of breaking some of the beautiful 
things. My mother wisely refrained from 
china in those days; but we were always 
told that Mrs. Beresford was ‘very par- 
ticular” You do not mind my speaking 
of her? I remember her so well lying on 
the sofa, like a picture. You are like her, 
Cara, but not very like her ——” 

“No; for she was beautiful,” said Cara, 
simply ; and Edward took her words as 
she said them, without interposing a laugh- 
ing compliment, as Oswald would have 
done. “I do not mind; though some- 
times I wonder, when I am sitting alone 
here ¥ 

“ You wonder? what?” 

“ All about her,” said Cara, her voice 
dropping lower ; “about herdying. Don’t 
you think it must be hard to die like that 
when everybody wishes you to live? And 
then — about — whether she ever comes 
here; the drawing-room is just as she 
left it ——” 

Edward looked round it, following her 
glance. He did not smile; his counte- 
nance had an air of sympathy and interest, 
almost awe. 

“It is so strange, sitting here when all 
the house is still. One seems to see a 
chair placed differently to what it was 
before. I did not doit; and then every- 
thing is so still. One feels as if some 
one was looking, gazing at one. Some- 
times I am sure that the eyes are there — 
not unkind, to frighten me, but solemn 
and steady, not changing from one thing 
to another, as we do. Did you ever think 
what happens when we die?” 

“Not much, I am afraid,” said the 
young man, himself feeling the spell of 
the stillness, and as if those eyes might 
be upon him of which she spoke. “ But, 
Cara, you ought not to be here by your- 
self, for it cannot be good for you to feel 
like this, or to be thinking such things. 7 
like you to be here ; but it would be better, 
more natural, for youin the country. You 
ought not to stay ——” 

“This is home,” said Cara, with a little 
sigh; and then she brightened up. “I 
think 1 am making believe for the pleasure 
of being sympathized with,” she said. “I 
am not dull. It is only sometimes, only 
now and then, in the morning. Somehow 
one feels more lonely in the morning, 
when everybody is busy. To have nothing 
to do, and to see no one all the long, active 
forenoon! at the Hill one could run out in 
the garden; there was always something 
to do; or if it rained there was work; but 
no one asks what I do with myself 
here.” 
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“ My poor little Cara! forgive me. I 
thought you were a little girl again.” 

“Oh, I don’t need to forgive you. It 
is very kind of you, Edward. Am Ia 
little girl, or am I rather old? I can’t be 
quite sure sometimes. I suppose it is 
because I am fanciful,” said Cara, the 
tears coming to her eyes in spite of her- 
self. “Aunt Cherry always said I was. 
Look, I am going to cry — for nothing at 
all! You never —th —thought I was so 
silly,” she said, with a smile on her face, 
but a childish sob breaking her voice. 

“T wish you were with Aunt Cherry 
again,” said Edward; “ you ought not to 
be left by yourself here.” 

“Oh, I must be here. It is home, and 
I like it— sometimes. Your mother is 
very kind to me; and Oswald comes and 
talks sa 

Perhaps it was scarcely possible that 
Edward should resist this temptation to 
inquire into Oswald’s degree of favor. 
He was not jealous. No, he thought, he 
felt sure, that he was not jealous; but he 
was always the second, and no one likes 
that. He felt a slight passing sting and 
check when she spoke of Oswald, and in 
spite of himself could not but feel anxious 
to find out what degree of intimacy existed 
between them. 

“ Do you say this to Oswald? Does he 
know ?” he added. 

“T never said anything,” said Cara, re- 
covering herself; “why should I? it was 
nonsense. And then Oswald has so much 
to tell me about Azz — it is much more 
amusing than to chatter about one’s self. 
Don’t think me very silly, Edward. It 
was because you seemed to want to know 
about #ze——” 

“So I did,” he said; “so I do, Cara. 
It was you and I that used to be the 
friends. Oswald was bigger, don’t you 


remember? It was always you and 
” 





Cara made no direct reply to this repre- 
sentation. She even disregarded the anx- 
ious look he gave her, as he made this 
appeal to old recollections, of which she 
was not specially thinking at this moment 
for her part. 

“ How different people are!” she said. 
“ Some people tell you about themselves ; 
some make you talk, I don’t know how, of 
you. don’t think you would have a good 
moral effect upon me, Edward. You 
make me selfish; you make me think of 
myself. Oswald does not ask about me. 
He makes me listen tohim. Oh, it is very 
pleasant, and it must be better, I feel 
sure - 
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“ You like it better? Iam such an unin- 
teresting fellow, Cara, not like Oswald. I 
prefer to hear about you ——” 

“ Thanks,” she said, with a little shy 
glance at him, anda slight reddening 
which she could not explain. “ Did you 
think poor Roger very rough and very 
stragge last night? I hope you did not 
think badly of him. He was, perhaps, a 
little cross, but he is not like that always, 
not even often. I don’t think I ever saw 
him so cross before.” 

“T understand him, Cara. He was an 
old friend, too, and he hoped to have you 
to himself; whereas he found you among 
still older friends than he was, and inti- 
mate, and at your ease. And he was not 
at all at his ease —I understand him. I 
have had the very same sort of thing hap- 

en to me.” 

“With whom?” Cara asked rather ab- 
ruptly. She was surprised, even slightly 
nettled, without knowing why. Did Ed- 
ward know any other girl well enough? 
she asked herself. It was nothing to her, 
and yet she was half displeased. 

“Oh, with no one in particular,” he 
said. “I have stolen a march upon Os- 
wald,” he added, with a laugh. “I have 
had the luck of the early bird. He was 
always a late fellow. To be sure, he sits 
up writing when the rest of us go to bed.” 

“ And is it true that he would not go to 
India, and put it upon you? I am very 
fond of poetry,” said Cara, “I would 
rather be a poet than anything else in the 
world; but not to put the disagreeable 
work upon some one else — not to please 
myself at the expense of another ——”* 

“That is not the way to put it, Cara. 
I am really the one that can go best. Os- 
wald should have a brilliant career at home. 
He is clever enough to do whatever he 
pleases, but it is not the same with me. 
Oh, I am not going in for humility; I can 
cram for an examination better than he 
can; itis a humble quality, but it is very 
serviceable. So we have both the part 
that suits us best.” 

“ But you don’t like it, Edward.” 

“Which of us likes best the special 
thing he has got to do? We all think 
something else would be better. Even 
you, Cara—oh, Heaven knows I did 
not mean to vex you. Is it I that have 
brought the tears into your eyes ?” 

“No,” she said, putting out her hand; 
“but it is quite true. I am—out of 
sorts, I suppose, this morning. I can’t 
help crying; and what you say is quite 
true. One always thinks something else 
would be better. Aunt Cherry says the 
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Edward, I will 
you go to yours 
”? 


same thing, but different. 
try to go to my India as 
— without grumbling —— 

“If I had not grumbled, you would not 
have known anything about it,” he said; 
“and, Cara, if you were coming to India I 
should not grumble. I should be quite 
reconciled. It is parting from— every 
one I care for, that makes it so hard to 
me.” 

A kind of crimson reflection had come 
over Cara’s face — not a blush, much more 
visionary than real—a reflection of a 
blush: the touch of a vague sentiment 
which was somehow in the air, and which 
lighted upon the girl’s face because it was 
more sensitive than the boy’s — that was 
all. But he saw the shadow of a rosy tint 
over her features, and it moved him with 
a vague sweetness of fancy, he did not 
quite know what. If Cara were to go to 
India — not with him, not as his wife, his 
thoughts had not gone so far — but if she 
too had to go, in some incomprehensible 
delightful way, how the aspect of that ban- 
ishment would change! All at once, as 
he sat there, he seemed to see himself 
looking over the high bulwarks of the ship 
by her side, the blue water flying in soft 
ripples behind them, the foam-bubbles 
dancing on the waves, the sunshine shin- 
ing, all the world so new and so sweet. 
How distinctly he realized the scene, which 
was just about as likely as that the queen 
should go with Edward to India! He 
came back from that vision as from a long 
way off, with a half-choking sigh. “ That 
is nonsense, I suppose. Still it is that, 
and not India, that vexes me. Parting 
from those I care for here.” 

“ And Oswald — would have had that, 
too. 

“Yes,” said Edward, doubtfully; “ Os- 
wald would have had that, too—but Os- 
wald i 

He stopped, and Cara did not ask him to 
goon. There wasa little doubt in the rep- 
etition of the name. “ But Oswald ——” 
What was he going to say? She was too 
shy, too conscious, to ask. Cara did not 
blush, even in this shadowy way, when 
Oswald spoke to her, but she had a vague 
sense that perhaps he would be pleased to 
make her blush, would like to move her. 
She was far more clear-sighted about him 
than about Edward. Just as she knew her 
own power over Roger, she knew that 
Oswald would be pleased to have a like 
power over herself. She did not discrim- 
inate these fine differences of sentiment 
in words, but she was aware of them, with- 
out attempting definition, She could play 
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upon Roger if she pleased as upon an in- 
strument, and Oswald was trying, and 
would like to bring music out of her in the 
same way. She knew this instinctively, 
and perhaps Cara would not have been 
very much surprised to be told that Oswald 
was “in love” with her; but about Edward 
she had no insight, no theory. He was 
kind, and she could talk to him and open 
her heart; that was all she knew. 

Just then they were interrupted by the 
entrance of Oswald himself, who came in, 
as he had got into the habit of doing, after 
his lite breakfast. “Hallo, Ned, you 
here!” he said, ina tone of sutprise. He 
was not by any means delighted by the 
appearance of his brother. “I did not ex- 
pect to find you occupied so early,” he said 
to Cara. “ Have you had the bear at your 
levee, too? I hope he has recovered his 
temper this morning. If your natives in 
Berkshire are all of that complexion, Cara, 
I don’t wonder you are glad to get away.” 

“Poor Roger! he did not mean to be 
rude. Did Mrs. Meredith think he was a 
bear?” 

“Oh, my mother! She would not be 
the universal charmer she is if she was not 
something of a hypocrite,” said Oswald. 
“ You may be sure she will not allow that 
any of her visitors is ever disagreeable. 
I suppose Ned brought you her message 
about going out? Then I need not repeat 
it. And there is to be a tea-drinking to- 
morrow, Cara, with all sorts of strange 
beasts — authors and authoresses, and that 
kind of people. If you will keep close to 
me I'll tell you who they are. It will be 
a very funny company.” 

“ But, Oswald, I thought you- were an 
author too. Why do you laugh at them? 
I should have thought there would be sym- 
pathy ——” 

“ Wait till you see them,” he said, with 
alaugh. “My dear little Cara, there is a 
great difference always between out-and- 
out professionals and — other people. A 
man may indulge in as much literature 
as he pleases, and it does him no harm 
—indeed, it may chance to do him a 
little good. But the people who have 
nothing but literature to stand upon, that’s 
a different thing altogether; they are gen- 
erally people who are out of society. Ned, 
what are you going to do this morning? 
You don’t mean to say you are wasting 
your time like an ordinary mortal? You 
were supposed to have gone to Westmin- 
ster Hall, or the British Museum, or at 
the very least the London Library. See 


how cheaply some people get a character 
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for virtue! and all the time, Cara, he was 
amusing himself and talking to you.” 

“TI am going to work now,” said Ed- 
ward. “ Remember, this is the first chance 
I have had of seeing Cara. You are not 
to sit and think,” he said softly, taking her 
hand. “Go to my mother, will you, Cara? 
Do not stay all the long morning here.” 

“ T shall not be — dull,” she said, in the 
same tone, with a grateful, friendly look, 
which went to Edward’s heart. He was 
comforted, though he had to go away and 
leave the field clear for his brother, and 
did so without even the half-painful, half- 
compunctious feeling as of a grudge which 
he was ashamed of, which generally moved 
him when Oswald was concerned. Why 
should he entertain any grudge at his 
brother’s success? If-Oswald was not 
more agreeable, more bright, more win- 
ning than himself, he would not be more 
popular. But, more than all these reason- 
ings, with which he was familiar, Edward 
felt the consolation of those discriminating 
words by which Cara had indicated the 
difference between himself and his brother 
—he, who made her talk; Oswald, who 
talked of himself. This kept him warm all 
the way to Westminster Hall, or wherever 
else it was that he went to pursue his 
studies for the future government of 
India; but perhaps the way in which he 
had occupied the first hours of the morn- 
ing did not make his mind more clear for 
this much more important subject of 
thought. 

“It is well that there should be one 
hard-working fellow in the family,” said 
Oswald, as the door closed, “for the fam- 
ily’s sake; and then it is astonishing what 
a zest it gives to one’s own leisure —like 
—I suppose I must not quote Latin to 
you, Cara—like seeing a ship pitching 
and tossing at sea when one is safe on 
shore.” 

“ How can you say so! how dare you 
say so!” cried Cara, with flashing eyes. 
“Oh, what is the good of your poetry and 
stuff if it only makes you enjoy the sigit 
of another person working —doing what 
you ought to have done! Is that all the 
good it is? It ought to be something 
pure, something noble, something to make 
your heart rise . 

“ Why, Cara!” cried Oswald aghast, vet 
half-laughing. “Poetry and stu‘f! is it 
you who are speaking, or some one else ? 
This is quite a new outbreak for you.” 

“T did not mean that,” cried Cara, with 
the hot blush of youthful shame; “ still, if 
poetry does not make you more —a man 























—does not make you stronger and better, 
and more noble and true ” 

“My dear little girl! Poetry is not 
morals and the ten commandments. You 
have got confused in your reasonings. 
Come, never mind scolding me, Cara. 
Listen to this. Your little temper has 
been put out with your bear last night, 
and Ned’s gravities this morning. You 
want me to smooth you down again. And 
I don’t like to be scolded. It answers 
with coarser natures, but I am too sensi- 
tive. I want the warm atmosphere of 
commendation to bring me out. Ask my 
mother if it has not been ever thus from 
childhvod’s hour. Ned canstand it. You 
may scold him for his good as muchas you 
please — he will like it; but come here, 
Cara mia. Listen to this ——” 

“Oh, Oswald!” 

“ Don’t scold me, Cara! Lookhere. I 
am just going to send it off to the Pécca- 
dilly. 1 shall not be half so sure of it 
unless my little critic approves. Come, 
you are not going to be hardhearted. I 
do want so very much to hear what you 
think of this.” 

He held out the dainty little manuscript, 
set forth in those irregular lines which are 
dear to youth. And Cara could not help 
feeling the pleasure and grandeur of being 
his critic, and of hearing the poem read b 
its author, which was going to be printed, 
and to live forever. It glanced across her 
mind how when Oswald was a great poet, 
as great as Tennyson or Browning, people 
would tell how he used to go and read his 
young verses to a girl whom he had known 
when he was a child; and this little scene 
arranged itself historically in her mind as 
a scene which would make the hearts of 
other girls beat with secret envy of her, 
the confidant of a poet. Thus Cara was 
mollified and yielded, and criticised only 
the verses, not the poet. Indeed her crit- 
icism of the verses was of the mildest de- 
scription, just enough to give zest to her 
almost unbounded praise. And the poet 
enjoyed himself greatly reading those in- 
nocent lines — which were quite innocent, 
if somewhat insipid — seeing her absorbed 
face and soft eyes full of attention, and 
delighting himself in the melody he had 
made. How wonderful is this appetite of 
youth for mere rhyme! Cara listened to 
each line chiming with the other ina trance 
of attention. It was as sweet to her as if 
it had been the truest music, and charmed 
her very soul. 

Oswald went down to the office of the 
Piccadilly afterwards, in great satisfaction 
with his work. Sometimes these produc- 
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tions brought him in a guinea or two, and 
then how pleased he was! more pleased 
than if he had inherited a fortune. He 
thought himself on the high road to fame 
and fortune when this happened, and was 
pleased to let his friends think that he 
made a good deal of money by his pen. 
Luckily him, he did not need to put 
any dependence upon these dilettante 
earnings; but they sweetened life to him, 
if they did not put much money in his 
purse. And the idea-of Cara gave him a 
soft pleasure. He too thought how it 
might be told hereafter that his first critic 
was a beautiful girl, and that it was her 
enthusiasm which stirred him on to the 
heights he afterward attained. ‘And 
what became of the beautiful girl?” he 
thought he could hear somebody ask in 
posterity. Yes indeed! what became of 
her? Should she marry the poet, and be 
his muse and his critic combined, or should 
she be drifted away into some other ca- 
reer, and carry the memory of him with 
her to her last day, not quite breaking her 
heart, perhaps, or at least no more than 
could be mended? He smiled as he went 
along, with a little conscious warmth on 
his face, and wondered how this would be. 
But just then chance threw something 
else in his way. He met a procession of 
school-girls — not a very wonderful thing 
—attended by one or two sisters of one 
of the many modern Anglican sisterhoods, 
in poke bonnets and black veils, decora- 
tions which are often very effective when 
they surround a fair young countenance. 
Oswald had just caught sight of one which 
charmed him, and which was enclosed by 
a poke less rigid, and a veil less heavy 
than the others, which he concluded to 
mean novicehood, or even mere asso- 
ciateship. The owner of this soft serious 
face was too young to have made any per- 
manent choice of so grave a kind, and 
was, indeed, only a governess to whom a 
modification of the conventual dress had 
been permitted as a privilege. Oswald 
crossed the road, and went along very 
demurely, though it was not his way, par- 
allel with the procession, looking furtively, 
and, as he flattered himself, with purel 
artistic admiration, at the little esto 
ess of the flock. “She is a Perugino,” he 
said to himself, and already the ready 
verses began to flutter to his lips. He 
would write a poem about her; she was 
the most charming subject —a true Peru- 
gino, with just that warm glow of color, 
not fairbut mellow—those soft features, 
those modest eyes. He began on the 
spot :— 
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From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung, 

Fair face! that thus so sweetly can combine 

The maiden and the mother ever young — 
(The reader will perceive that Oswald’s 
verses were not of the highest quality.) 
He had got just this length when a sudden 
shriek disturbed him. The little proces- 
sion was crossing a side street, and one 
of the younger children had made a rush 
from her companion, and in a moment, 
before any one could draw a breath, had 
been knocked down and apparently 
crushed by a cart which came lumbering 
slowly up the street, too slow and too 
heavy to alarm any one. Oswald, to do 
him justice, was not given to mooning 
when there was any need for active ser- 
vice. He rushed across the streét, reach- 
ing the scene of the disaster before any 
one else, except his Perugino, who had 
flown with one small cry, and was herself 
half under the heavy cart, pushing it back 
with all her force, while the others stood 
aghast and shrieked, not knowing what to 
do. Nothing could be more swift, more 
ready, than the Perugino novice. She 
had already drawn the child half into her 
arms before Oswald reached the spot, and 
was feeling the little limbs all over, with a 
little panting cry, half horror, half want 
of breath. “Let me carry the child to 
the nearest doctor,” cried Oswald. The 
color had all gone out of the Perugino 
face —the big wheel of the cart touching 
her delicate shoulder made a background 
for her; she was a St. Catherine now. 
“There is something broken; she must 
go to the hospital,” the girl said, looking 
up at him with that sudden acquaintance 
and confidence which comes in such a 
moment. Her shoulder brushed against 
him as she transferred the little burden to 
him. The child had fainted. He .took 
the poor little crushed creature in his 


arms. They were within a stone’s-throw 
of the great hospital, and there was 


nothing to be done but to carry it there. 
The elder sister by this time had joined 
them, sending the curious, anxious, cry- 
ing girls away under the charge of the 
remaining governess. ‘ Agnes, you ought 
to go back with them. You are as white 
as a sheet. You will faint,” said the 
sister, putting an arm round the girl. 

“Oh, no; I am better. Let me go and 
see what it is,” she said. 

Agnes? Was that the name? 
one of the saints, he had feit sure. 


It was 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
TELLING TALES. 


“ROGER has been to pay dear Cara a 
visit,” said Mrs. Burchell. “ He was in 
London on Sunday, with his kind aunt, at 
Notting Hill; and he thought he would 
call. I don’t approve of Sunday visits, 
but I suppose exceptions must be made 
sometimes, and Roger went; knowing her 
all his life, you know, he felt interested. 
Do you know a family called Meredith, 
Miss Charity? 1 should not think, from 
what he tells me of them, that they can be 
people you would care to know.” 

“Meredith! but of course you know 

them, Aunt Charity — poor Annie’s friend, 
whom she was so fond of —the only per- 
son who was allowed to come in when she 
was ill—the most delightful, kind wom- 
an.” 
“People change as years go on; and 
Cherry is always enthusiastic — gushing, 
as my young people say. But do you 
know, Miss Charity, that poor Mr. Beres- 
ford is always there? dining there on Sun- 
day; sitting till one does not know how 
late; and she is a woman separated from 
her husband,” said Mrs. Burchell, lower- 
ing her voice. “I am sure that is a thing 
of which you cannot approve.” 

“Of women separating from their hus- 
bands?” Miss Charity was sitting in 
her dressing-gown, in her bedroom, by the 
fire. She had been laid up by “one of her 
attacks.” This was how everybody spoke 
of it; and though she was completely out 
of danger, it was necessary to take care. 
The consequence was that she lived in 
her bedroom, and chiefly in her dressing- 
gown, and was sometimes fretful, hard to 
manage, and a strain upon Miss Cherry’s 
powers. Almost any visitor, who would 
come and bring a little variety, and partic- 
ularly a little news, was an advantage; 
therefore Cherry was very reluctant to 
interfere with what Mrs. Burchell said, 
especially as she was hungering for news 
of the child who, though she wrote so reg- 
ularly, did not say halt what Miss Cherry 
wanted to hear. 

“I can’t pronounce on such a question 
without knowing the circumstances,” said 
Miss Charity. “Women are fools, but 
then so are most men as well.” 

“Oh, Miss Charity! that is one of your 
quaint ways of stating things. Mr. Bur- 


chell always says you have such quaint 
ways of expressing yourself; but always 
judicious, quite above what could be ex- 
pected from a woman.” 

“Mr. Burchell is a good judge; he has 
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means of knowing what may be expected 
from a woman,” said the old lady, sharply. 
“ And so you think badly of Mrs. Mere- 
dith? But make your mind easy; she is 
not separated from her husband.” 

“ Not /” Mrs. Burchell echoed the neg- 
ative in a tone which was faint with dis- 
appointment. “Oh, but pardon me, I 
fear you must be mistaken, for Roger 
says ve 

“I thought that boy was a nice boy. 
What have you done to him to make him 
a gossip? Cherry, that was the one I 
thought well of, was it not? The others 
were naught, except Agnes; but this was 
a nice boy.” 

“Agnes is very self-willed,” said Mrs. 
Burchell; “she is gone to that mission, 
though I am sure there is plenty to do at 
home and in the parish. I don’t know 
what to say to her. But as for the others 
being naught, I don’t think it is very kind 
of you to say so,” she added, looking as if 
she meant to cry. 

“It is only one of my quaint ways of 
expressing myself,” said Miss Charity, 
grimly. “I hate a boy who is a gossip. 
It is bad enough in girls; but then one is 
sorry for the poor things that have noth- 
ing better todo. What does this boy of 
yours say? if he was my boy, I’d whip him 
for tale-telling. And what was he doing in 
the square?” 

“ My children have always been brought 
up to confide in their mother,” said Mrs. 
Burchell, on the verge of tears; “they 
have always told me their impressions. 
Thank Heaven, though my lot is not luxu- 
rious like some people’s, I have always had 
comfort in my children.” 

“That is a hit at you and me, Cherry, 
who have no children,” said the old lady, 
who was sharp and keen after her iNness. 
“My dear, we are quite willing to admit 
your superiority. What did the boy say?” 

“T am sure there was no boasting in 
my mind. I have very little occasion to 
boast. A poor clergyman’s wife, with so 
large a family to bring up! but I a proud 
of the confidence of my children. Dear 
Roger went to see Cara out of kindness. 
He has always had a kind feeling to her, 
and the poor boy’s heart was quite touched 
to see her among such people. They seem 
to live in an ungodly way, with dinner- 
parties on Sunday and that sort of thing — 
no regard for poor servants or for the bad 
example they are setting. And as for the 
lady, Roger did not tell me all; but he 
says Mr. Beresford stays—stays after 
Cara goes home, and, in short, is never out 
of the house. I felt that you ought to be 
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told. Gentlemen have very peculiar ideas, 
I know —they don’t follow our rules; but 
for a man to take his daughter, his young 
daughter, into such society ——” 

“ Maria!” Miss Cherry was speechless 
with horror and dismay. She managed to 
get out this ejaculation, and no more. But 
the old lady was less easily moved. She 
put on the spectacles to which she had 
taken quite lately, and looked into her visit- 
or’s face. 

“Here is an odd thing now,” she said, 
“a very odd thing. I am willing to sup- 
pose you are an innocent sort of woman, 
Maria Burchell. You never did anything 
very bad —for one thing, you have never 
been tempted —and yet you are ready to 
believe any evil, at the first word, of an- 
other woman whom you know nothing in 
the world about. It is the oddest thing I 
know. If you had been a wicked per- 
son, one could have understood it. Buta 
clergyman’s wife, as you say, in a quiet 
country place, out of the way of tempta- 
tion—why, you ought to think well of 
everybody! You ought to be the sort of 
person who could be taken in, who would 
not believe harm of any one, an innocent 
woman like you!” 

“ Am I an innocent woman?” said Mrs. 
Burchell, shaking her head, with a sad 
smile. The distinction, if flattering to her 
moral character, was derogatory to her dig- 
nity. “Ah, how little we know each 
other! and what is called charity is so often 
mere laxness of principle. I hope I know 
the depravity of my own heart.” 

“In that case, my dear, there’s nothing 
more to be said,” said Miss Charity, brisk- 
ly, “only that you ought not to come here 
under false pretences, taking us all in, and 
looking respectable, as you do. But, how- 
ever bad you may be, Mrs. Meredith is 
not bad. I don’t know much about the 
husband; perhaps they don’t get on to- 
gether very well. Perhaps it is health. 
She lives here, and he lives there — that is 
all I know; but she is a better woman 
than I am; that I’ll answer for. Howshe 
can put up with that fool of a nephew of 
mine, I can’t tell. He is very learned, I 
grant, and a fellow of half the societies, 
Well; and so your boy said What 
is the woman crying for, I would like to 
know?” 

“Oh!” wept Mrs. Burchell, “I never 
thought to have lived to be so spoken to; 
and by an old friend. Oh, Cherry! you 
that have known me from a girl, how can 
you sit still and do your knitting, and hear 
me talked to so?” 

“She does not mean it,” said Miss 
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Cherry. softly, “dear Maria! 


been ill. She can’t help being a little 
irritable.” 
“Stuff!” said Miss Charity. “She 


brought it on herself. Go away, Cherry; 
if I were irritable, it is you who would feel 


it first. Now, Maria, don’t be more of a 
fool than you can help. What did the boy 
say?” 


Miss Cherry went back to her knitting, 
with a suppressed sigh. It was very true 
that it was she who paid the penalty first; 
but to see anybody crying troubled the 
kind soul. She gave a kind little pat as 
she passed to Mrs. Burchell’s fat shoul- 
ders. She was knitting a huge white 
shawl in thick wool, to keep the old lady 
warm, and her own slight person was half 
lost in its folds. 

But there was not very much more to be 
got from Mrs. Burchell. The boy had 
not, indeed, said any more, nor so much 
as she had reported. He had been be- 
trayed by the sore state of his feelings, 
poor Roger, to give a very slight sketch of 
his uncomfortable Sunday —how he did 
not think the lady to whom Mr. Beresford 
talked so earnestly, who had a husband, 
and yct had no husband — who asked peo- 
ple to dinner on Sunday, and who— but 
Roger did not say this—had two sons 
who interfered so uncomfortably with his 
own inclinations — was at alla good friend 
for Cara. This was the extent of Roger’s 
confidence, and he regretted bitterly hav- 
ing given it before the evening was out; 
for it is one thing to disburden your heart 
of a grievance, and quite another to have 
that grievance enlarged and embittered 
by constant reference and repetition. He 
heard so much of it before he left the rec- 
tory that evening that he was furious with 
himself for having betrayed his wound, 
and felt ashamed of it, and guilty’so far 
as Cara was concerned. Therefore, Mrs. 
Burchell was rather glad of the personal 
offence which concealed the fact that she 
had very little to say. It had given a great 
zest to her visit that she had Roger’s 
news to tell; but there was much less 
detail than she could have desired, so she 
dropped into her own personal grievance 
about Agnes, who had insisted oa going to 
the mission-house to teach, when there 
was plenty to do at home; but neither of 
the ladies entered warmly into it, Agnes 
being a greater favorite with them than 
her mother. When she was gone, how- 
ever, Miss Charity fell into a musing. 
Age had crept a little, just a little, upon 
her. She was no longer the vigorous 


woman, of no particular age, whom Dr. 








CARITA. 
She has 


Maxwell had commended as a type of 
womankind. Winter is unfavorable to the 
human frame when it approaches seventy. 
With a soft, perpetual summer, never 
blazing, as it is in the south, and cheq- 
uered by no chilly gales, would it be neces- 
sary that threescore and ten should be 
man’s limit, or that we should ever die? 
Miss Charity felt the unkindly influence 
of the winter. When summer came back 
she would be all right again—or so, at 
least, she thought. 

“Tt is amazing, the ill people have in 
their thoughts,” she said, at last. “ That 
woman, with her ‘laxness of principle’ 
and her depraved heart, and her indigna- 
tion to be taken at her word! Now, 
Cherry, that was an inoffensive girl enough. 
When she was Maria Thompson there was 
no particular harm in her. I believe we 
ought all to die at twenty. What a deal of 
mischief it would save the world.” 

“ And good, too,” said Miss Cherry, in 
her soft voice. 

“Good! not so much good. Do you 
know, I don’t feel comfortable about Mrs. 
Meredith. I know she’s a nice woman; 
but, bless my soul, the number of nice 
women I have known, who have been — 
no better than they shouldbe! And Cara, 
you know — Cara is our business, Cherry ; 
we are her nearest relations. I do believe 
she would be better here. Nobody can 
say that you are—no better than you 
should be. You don’t form friendships 
with men. I daresay that’s all Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s sin at bottom.” 

“ But that is only,” said Miss Cherry, 
composedly, “ because there are no men to 
form friendships with. You may laugh, 
Aunt Charity ; but I say quite what I mean. 
I ara not a young girl—neither is Mrs. 
Meredith. If she is good to my poor 
brother James, shouldn’t we be grateful? 
And as for Cara — though Heaven knows 
how much I would give to have her back 
again i 

“Who is that at thedoor? I won’t see 
any more people —that woman has put 
me out for the day. Though I know it is 
nonsense, I can’t get it out of my head. 
She is a great deal too fond of being pop- 
ular. She is—— Whom do you say? 
Mr. Maxwell? to be sure, it is his day. 
Well, I suppose he must come in, of 
course. And just as well; we can ask 
him, and set it to rest.” 

Mr. Maxwell came in, as he had done 
regularly every week for no one knew how 
many years. He was redder and rustier, 
and perhaps a trifle stouter; but that did 
not show to familiar eyes. Otherwise, the 
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five years which had elapsed since Mrs. 
Beresford’s death had made no alteration 
in the doctor. He was on that table-land 
in the middle of life when five years tell 
less than at any other period. He came 
in with the slight bustle which was charac- 
teristic of him,and sat down by Miss 
Charity, and got through quickly that little 
confidential talk which is necessary be- 
tween a doctor and his patient, during 
which Miss Cherry took her big piece of 
work to the window, and stood there, hold- 
ing the mass of white wool in her arms, 
and knitting on, with her back towards the 
others. When this formula had been gone 
through, she returned to her chair. Her 
interest in the matter was too great to 
allow even her aunt to open it. “Have 
you seen my brother James lately?” she 
said. 

“Your brother James!” The question 
seemed to startle and confuse the doctor. 
“ We have seen very little of each other 
these five years.” 

“Ah! I thought you were not so inti- 
mate,” said Miss Cherry, whom the suspi- 
cion had pained. “Is there — any reason? 
I should like so much to know.” 

“Well! I suppose there always is some 
reason or other. But no —estrangements 
come by accident constantly, Miss Cherry. 
I can’t tell what is the reason. I don’t 
suppose I know. We have drifted apart, 
that’s all; people do so every day without 
knowing why.” ' 

“People know when it begins,” said 
Miss Cherry, eagerly; but here she was 
interrupted by her aunt. 

“Never mind about estrangements. 
What we want to ask you, Mr. Maxwell, 
is whether you have seen Cara, little Cara, 
you remember ? and also something about 
their neighbors. There is Mrs. Meredith, 
for instance. We hear she sees a great 
deal of them. Eh! why shouldn't I tell 
Mr. Maxwell exactly what we have heard ? 
a doctor isn’t a tale-bearer; he’d lose all 
his practice ina week. We’ve been dis- 
turbed by hearing (especially Cherry; she 
is more particular than I) something about 
Mrs. Meredith. You that know every- 
thing, tell us if it is true?” 

“I have seen very little of Mrs. Mere- 
dith. I don’t know much about James. 
Cara would be a great deal better here. 
What does he want with the child in Lon- 
don? he doesn’t require her; he has done 
without her all these years. I’d have her 
back, Miss Charity, if I were you.” 

“It is very easy to talk of having her 
back. She is his child after all. Come, 
speak out; they say James is there con- 
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stantly—and that this lady—she isn’t 
separated from that husband of hers, eh?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“Notthat you know of! Of course you 
know whatever there is to know. What 
is the matter? A woman should not let 
herself be talked of.” 

“ Mrs. Meredith is not talked of, if that 
is what you mean; but I have heard that 
James is constantly there. He oughnt’t to 
do it. If he is fond of her, us I don’t 
doubt he is fond of her ——” 

“Mr. Maxwell, how can you speak so 
of my brother?” said Miss Cherry, agitat- 
ed and blushing, with the tears ready to 
come. “A married woman! Iam sure 
he has no more thought of anything of the 
kind — what has his life been since Annie 
died? That speaks for itself; he has 
thought of no one but her.” 

“Hold your tongue, Cherry, my dear. 
You are an old maid; bnt you have a fool- 
ish young soul. What do you know of 
such things? Let us talk it over quietly. 
Now, Mr. Maxwell, you need not be upon 
p’s and q’s with me. If he is fond of her? 
that is the question. Nothing but what is 
innocent, you goose. We don’t think 
James a bad man, do yousuppose? Now, 
doctor; we must be at the bottom of it, 
now we have opened the question. What 
do people say?” 

“J say—if he is fond of her, he 
oughtn’t to compromise her, Miss Charity ; 
that is all about it. Innocent! of course 
it’s all innocent enough; but the woman és 
married, and her husband is thousands of 
miles off, and he ought to have more sense 
than to go there every evening, as he does. 
Yes, we’ve talked of it among ourselves ; 
not to let it go any further; not to make 
any scandal, Heaven knows. No one 
thinks of any scandal; but he oughtn’t to 
do it. I am not blaming your brother, 
Miss Cherry; he has fallen into it, poor 
fellow, without knowing. He and 1 are 
not such friends as we were. I have 
thought I had reason not to, be quite 
pleased with him; but I don’t do him in- 
justice here. He means no harm; but he 
oughtn’t to doit. The more he is fond of 
her, the more he ought to take care. And 
there you have my opinion, and that’s all 
about it. I don’t think any one has ever 
ventured to say more.” 

“ It is too much to have said,” said the 
old lady, “and she ought to know better. 
I don’t put it all on him. She ought to 
have put a stop to it. Women see these 
things better than men; and besides, it is 
the women who suffer, not the men. She 
ought to have put a stop to it. I don’t 
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put it all on him, as you seem disposed to 
do.” 

“ How could she puta stop to it?” said 
the doctor, warmly. “She is good to 
everybody. She opened her house to him 
when he was miserable. How is a woman 
to say toa man, after she has been kind to 
him, ‘Don’t come any more; people are 
beginning to talk.’ Good Lord! it would 
be like supposing they had some reason to 
talk. If any woman said that to me I 
should feel that she thought mea brute 
bad enough for anything. No, no; every- 
body says women are hardest upon each 
other < 

“ Everybody says a deal of nonsense,” 
said Miss Charity, sharply. “A woman 
does not need to speak so plainly. She 
can let the man see when he is going too 
far without a word said. How? oh, there’s 
no need to tell you how. We know how, 
that’s enough. She could have done it, 
and she ought to have done it. Still, I 
don’t think any harm of her; and it must 
simply be put a stop to, now we know.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor, drawing a long 
breath, “but how?” 

“How, again? Why, what kind of 
people are you who call yourselves their 
friends? It’s your business to do it. 
Cherry, my dear, I am a deal better; the 
bronchitis is all gone, and Barbara is as 
careful of me as a woman can be. You'll 
go off directly to the square. If I were 
well enough, if it were not for this stupid 
bronchitis, I’d go myself; but it isn’t worth 
a life ; is it, doctor? See how things are 
going on. Of course, you won’t make any 
fuss, Cherry; but whatever ought to be 
done you'll do.” : 

Maxwell turned, as the old lady made 
this address to her niece, and looked at 
her. What would poor old Cherry do? he 
said to himself, watching her with curios- 
ity and wonder. 
face this dilemma, which had kept various 
and more determined persons in difficulty ? 
She let her work drop upon her knee, and 
looked up with an agitated face. She 
grew pale and red, and pale again. 

“How am I to speak to James ?” she 
said, hurriedly catching her breath —“a 
man!” 

Then she made a pause and an effort, 
and the doctor, astonished, saw a soft 
light of resolution come into the mild old 
maiden’s face. 

“Of course,” she said, still a little 
breathless. “I will not think of that if 
there is anything I can-do.” 

“And of course there is something to 
do!” said the more energetic old lady. 





Was she a person to] 
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“My patience! what do people get old for, 
doctor? I should do it without thinking 
twice. What do they say about a sound 
mind in a sound body? I wish, for my 
own part, when an old woman gets bron- 
chitis, she could get it in her soul as well, 
and be all bad together. But for this old 
body, I’m as strong as ever I was; and 
Cherry was always weakly, poor dear.” 

“Do not vex yourself, Aunt Charity ; 
I will go,” said Miss Cherry, with only a 
slight faltering in her voice. “ Mrs. Mer- 
edith is a good woman, and my brother 
James is a good man too, though I wish he 
was more religious. When a thing is 
plain duty, that makes it — easy; well, if 
not easy, at least I will do my best,” 
she said, softly. Mr. Maxwell watched 
her quite intently. It was all very well to 
say this here ; but would she venture to do 
it? He had always taken an interest in 
Cherry, more or less. All these years, 
during which he had come weekly to the 
Hill, he had been always sensible when 
Cherry was not there, and had a way of 
looking round for her grey gown when he 
came in. Everybody knew his way of 
looking round, but no one, much less the 
chief person concerned, had ever divined 
that it was that grey garment which he 
missed when it was not there. Poor, faded, 
fluttering, nervous Cherry; he had always 
taken an interest in her; would she really 
have the courage to take this bold, inde- 
pendent step, and do the thing which not 
one of James Beresford’s friends had 
dared to do? 








From The Edinburgh Review. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE 
ANTOINETTE.* 

THESE volumes are rather portentous 
in size, but they form a work of the great- 
est interest. In 1864, M. d’Arneth, who 
has for years been the chief superinten- 
dent of the Austrian archives, discovered 
and published a series of letters of the 
empress-queen, Maria Theresa, and of 
the ill-fated consort of Louis XVI., which, 
as many of our readers doubtless know, 
threw a clear light on more than one pas- 
sage in the life and conduct of Marie 
Antoinette, and even on the contempo- 
raneous history of France. This corre- 


* Marie Antoinette. Correspondance Secréte entre 
Marie Thérese et le Comte de Mercy Argenteau, avec 
les lettres de Marie Thérdse et de Marie Antoinette. 
Publiée par M. le Chevalier ALFreD D’ ArneTH et M. 
A. Georrroy. Trois Tomes 8vo. Paris: 1874. 
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spondence, however, valuable as it is, was, 
it would appear, a supplement only of an- 
other intimately connected with it, which 
is now given for the first time to the world, 
and certainly is of not less importance. 
On the occasion of the marriage of Marie 
Antoinette, Count Mercy Argenteau, the 
ambassador of Austria at the Court of Ver- 
sailles, was commissioned by his imperial 
mistress to act as a kind of unavowed 
mentor to the youthful princess in her 
new position; and, at the same time, he 
was strictly enjoined to report fully, but 
with the closest secrecy, the results of his 
counsels and observations, all that he 
could say touching the ways and doings 
of the royal lady entrusted to his charge, 
and the associations in which her lot was 
cast. Maria Theresa, in turn, answered 
her emissary in like manner: with the 
most perfect confidence, but with such 
precautions that her thoughts were hidden 
from third persons; she freely commented 
on the thousand details of the daily con- 
verse of Marie Antoinette which, month 
after month, were brought under her eyes; 
and, simultaneously, she completely dis- 
closed her estimate of her daughter’s char- 
acter, and openly indicated the line of con- 
duct which, as dauphiness and queen, 
she ought to pursue. In addition, the 
empress spoke out her mind unreservedly 
on the royal family of France, and on the 
dependents connected with it, who hap- 
pened to be described to her; she said 
her say on all kinds of anecdotes of scan- 
dal and gossip related to her; and she 
often pointed out what, in her judgment, 
should be the policy of France and 
Austria, then, as is well known, for many 
years allied, on various questions that 
chanced to arise. This singular corre- 
spondence was regularly carried on from 
1770 to 1780—the date of Maria The- 
resa’s death ; and, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, it has been published under the 
joint editing of Herr von Arneth and M. 
Geoffroy —a name celebrated in that 
class of researches — the letters that ap- 
peared in 1864, which properly form a part 
of it, being inserted to make the collection 
complete. The work, though overcharged, 
perhaps, with repetitions and small de- 
tails, is nevertheless of the greatest value 
to those who desire to ascertain the truth 
respecting one of the most striking person- 
ages who have played a part on the stage 
of history. Revealing as it does, even in 
their minutest incidents, the acts and the 
life of Marie Antoinette, during the period 
of youth and early womanhood, it does, 
for this ill-known part of her career, what 
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the diligence of M. Feuillet de Conches 
has done for its more conspicuous phase ; 
that is, it gives us a most impressive pic- 
ture of the princess and the queen, as she 
really was, and equally free from the false 
colors of romantic flattery or of detracting 
malice. This book, in short, and that of 
M. de Conches, place the true Marie An- 
toinette before us at every point of her 
eventful fortunes ; and the genuine image, 
we need hardly say, differs widely from 
the graceful nymph of Campan, the heroic 
martyr of Breteuil and Fersen, and the 
unsexed fury of Hébert and the Moun- 
tain. The queen, too, though their cen- 
tral figure, is not the only object of inter- 
est in M. d’Arneth’s and Geoffroy’s vol- 
umes. These letters give us a clear con- 
ception of Maria Theresa as a parent and 
a friend, and as a politician and chief of 
the State; they lead us into the recesses 
of Versailles during that period of tragic 
probation, when the Revolution lay waiting 
its prey, whilst the court disported itself 
in giddy splendor ; and they set before us 
the doomed succession of the house of 
Bourbon and its attendant satellites, as 
glittering in luxury and gay with hope they 
unconsciously stood within the shadow of 
fate. They also illustrate, at some points, 
important passages in the history of the 
age, especially as regards the partition of 
Poland, the relations of the French and 
Austrian monarchies, and the Eastern 
question, even then beginning to menace 
the world with war and disunion. 

The genuineness of these letters cannot 
be doubted, and we are therefore spared 
a tedious inquiry, such as that provoked 
by the evident forgeries abounding in M. 
d’Hunolstein’s work, and occurring even 
in M. de Conches’ volumes. A few words 
may be said respecting the conditions un- 
der which the correspondence took place, 
and the mode in which it was usually car- 
ried on. Mercy, whether as ambassador 
or as a trusted friend, had access to Ver- 
sailles almost at will; he had, besides, a 
faithful informant in the Abbé Vermond, 
a reader of Marie Antoinette, who had 
accompanied her from Vienna and passed 
his life in her service; and, as he tells us 
himself, he had gained over more than one 
domestic of the royal household, who 
fetched and carried whatever he pleased. 
The inner life of the French court, there- 
fore, was laid open to him in all its details ; 
and it must he allowed that he proved 
himself an accurate and painstaking ob- 
server, for if his letters are somewhat dif- 
fuse, and are not marked by fine taste or 
wit, they evidently bear the stamp of truth, 
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and are rich in anecdote and curious facts. 
As for Maria Theresa, she certainly at- 


tached the greatest importance to her! 


envoy’s statements; she studied his com- 
munications with extreme care; and her 
comments and replies are often elaborate, 
and show the intense interest she took in 
her child, and in everything relating to 
the policy of France. To ensure secrecy 
Mercy always wrote his confidential letters 
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loved her child dearly ; and she followed 
her daughter’s career from a distance 
with an affectionate sympathy that is truly 
touching. Observe, for instance, with 
what delight and pride she draws the 
horoscope of the reign of Louis XVI, 
rejoicing at the prospect of hope and hap- 
piness that seemed, alas! opening on the 
youthful queen : — 


I promised to let you know all that is ex- 


with his own hand, and kept them distinct | pected from the auspicious reign of Louis 


from his official despatches; and though 
the empress sometimes employed a sec- 


XVI. and his little wife. Here it is... : 
everybody is in a state of ecstasy; everybody 


retary for those parts of her answers | is wild about you; the greatest happiness is 
which she considered as not of special | thought at hand ; you have caused a nation in 


importance, she always sent in auiograph, 
and carefully concealed whatever the am- 
bassador was alone to know. The cor- 
respondence, with the same end in view, 
was not entrusted to the ordinary post, so 
little respected in the eighteenth century ; 
it invariably passed through the hands of 
couriers who had made themselves worthy 
of peculiar confidence. These chosen 
messengers usually travelled by the same 
route, and at fixed intervals of time; and 
these circumstances deserve attention, as 
they confirm, if proof of the kind were 
needed, the authenticity of the papers 
before us, and increase our means of de- 
tecting the frauds by which fabrications 
have been palmed off as genuine letters 
of Marie Antoinette : — 


The regulations with regard to the couriers 
were as follows: one left Vienna at the begin- 
ning of every month, and arrived in Paris in 
nine or ten days, after a stay at Brussels, the 
capital of the Austrian Low Countries, for the 
purpose of leaving despatches. ‘The return 
journey was made from Paris about the middle 
of the month, and, after passing through Brus- 
sels, Vienna was reached about the 25th... . 
Occasionally extraordinary couriers were de- 
spatched in the case of circumstances of 
peculiar interest, that could not be safely 
committed to the post; but this was of rare 
occurrence. . . . The importance of these de- 
tails ought to be understood. Once it has 
been established that the system upon which 
the correspondence was conducted was for the 
most part uniform, it becomes easy to per- 
ceive where gaps appear in it, and to be on 
your guard against apocryphal papers, the 
concoctors of which, unluckily for themselves, 
could not even guess at its conditions and 
rules. Every paper in the series we publish 
was conveyed by a courier. 


Passing from these details to the text 
of this work, let us first consider the two 
personages who thus sate in judgment on 
Marie Antoinette and the world around 
her for ten long years. Asa mother the 


empress shows very well; she evidently 





despair to revive... Both of you are very 
young, and the burden is great. I am sorry, 
and truly sorry for it. Without your admira- 
ble father I neyer could have endured it; and 
yet I was older tian either of you. 


How the mother’s heart comes out in 
these words, despite the corrupting cares 
of politics, and the artificial life of the 
eighteenth century: “I ,have received 
your portrait; it is a good likeness ; it 


gives me and all the family delight. It 
stands in the closet in which I do my 


work; the frame is in the bedroom when 
I work at night; so I have you always 
with me and before my eyes; you always 
had a place in my heart.” 

Maria Theresa was not only an affec- 
tionate, but, on the whole, a judicious 
parent, within the sphere of private duties. 
Her reverend and commanding figure 
could, indeed, become too unbending and 
stern; her wisdom, savoring of a past age, 
was too rigid and old-fashioned to win its 
way easily to a youthful heart; and she 
was not seldom a severe censor beyond 
perhaps what the occasion required. But 
she thoroughly understood the nature of 
Marie Antoinette; and, in fact, her let- 
ters bring out its failings and weaknesses 
with a vivid completeness, that puts crit- 
ics at second hand to shame. Though 
her manner, too, was sometimes imperi- 
ous, the advice she gave her daughter, in 
all that relates to domestic life, was for 
the most part excellent. The following 
shows how her observant eye had detect- 
ed, even in earliest youth, the germs of 
faults in Marie Antoinette, that afterwards 
were to yield bitter fruit, and how early 
she raised a warning voice : — 


Do not undertake to recommend people ; 
let no one possess your ear if you wish to have 
a quiet life. Avoid curiosity ; that is a point 
with respect to which I have many fears on 
your account. . .. Answer everybody with 
grace and dignity; you can do so if you please. 
You must also know how to refuse... Lam 
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very anxious to know by the next courier how 
your reading and studies go on. It is allow- 
able, especially at your age, to amuse yourself ; 
but to make amusement your whole occupa- 
tion, to do nothing that is solid and useful, 
and to waste all your time in promenades and 
visits — you will at last discern how hollow 
and unprofitable is this, and you will regret 
that you did not employ your life better... . 
You have the art of winning the good will of 
others; take care not to lose it by neglecting 
the true means. This gift is not due to your 
beauty, which is not remarkable, nor to your 
talents and learning —you have nothing of 
the kind—but to goodness of heart, frank- 
ness, and attentions for others. It is said that 
you omit to address and take notice of people 
of distinction; that at table, or at play, you 
converse with your youngest ladies only, 
laughing and whispering to them. I am not 
so unjust as to wish to deprive you of the con- 
versation of young persons whom you know 
intimately, and to attach you to those only 
whom you meet on great occasions ; but recog- 
nition of dignities is an essential point; take 
care that you do not neglect them. . . . There 
is some talk also of your winter amusements, 
Io not give way to the habit of turning people 
into ridicule; you are disposed to it; if the 
foible should be perceived, you will be but too 
much encouraged in it, and you will lose the 
esteem and confidence of the public... I 
cannot help touching upon a matter too often 
brought under my notice by the newspapers — 
it is that of your dress; they say your head- 
dress is three feet high, decked out with masses 
of patterns and ribbons. You know [I always 
thought you should follow fashion in modera- 
tion, but not extravagantly. A beautiful young 
queen, full of charms, has no need of these 
fooleries ; simplicity in dress would become 
her better, and be more suited to her rank. 
... I feel deeply that you continue to lead 
such a life of dissipation, to join in prom- 
enades, to appear at races in a way never at- 
tempted by queens much beyond your years, 
though, indeed, young and attended by their 
husbands. I am most grieved at this last 
point, that you do all this without the king, 
and that it is the result of your caprice, and of 
his too great indulgence. . . . You have never 
liked study or application; for more than a 
year reading and music have been set aside ; 
and I hear of nothing but of races and hunt- 
ing without the king, and in very mixed com- 
pany. This gives me much uneasiness, I 
love you too well. 


Maria Theresa did less well in her rela- 
tions, as a sovereign, with Marie Antoi- 
nette. The marriage of her daughter, as is 
well’ known, was a mere bargain between 
two crowns; and from the first moment 
the empress-queen studied how to make 
the youthful princess an instrument for 
extending Austrian influence, and even 
for furthering Austrian policy. With this 
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object in view she caused the dauphiness» 
to the annoyance of the whole royal fam- 
ily, and of the highest nobles of France, 
to single out for peculiar distinction what 
was Called the “Lorraine party” at Ver- 
sailles ; and she offended the Rohans and 
La Tremouilles, by requesting that a lady 
of the house of Lorraine should have prec- 
edence over those haughty ‘names. With 
the same motive she placed Marie Antoi- 
nette in the leading-strings, so to speak, of 
Mercy; she ordered her to give entire con- 
fidence to the ambassador, and the ambas- 
sador only ; and as long as Choiseul, the ac- 
knowledged author of the Austrian alliance, 
remained in power, she adjured her to show 
him respect and favor. So, too, she had 
plainly tutored her child to stand jealously 
on her guard in the circle of Versailles, and 
to mistrust all not in the Austrian inter- 
est; in fact she sent her. to France, less 
as a royal bride than as a pledge of a 
political union, and a guarantee for its 
prolonged continuance. Whenever the 
ends of Austria were to be promoted, this 
policy of selfishness made itself manifest, 
and-that too, sometimes, in no becoming 
manner. Take, for instance, what the 
correspondence shows to have occurred 
in 1771-72, when, our readers will recol- 
lect, Choiseul had fallen, and France had 
become the prey of his worthless succes- 
sors. Up to this the empress had not 
thought fit to remonstrate with her daugh- 
ter for writing, concerning Madame Du- 
barry, in such language as this: “It is 
pitiable to see the weakness of the king 
for Madame Dubarry —she is the silliest 
and most impertinent creature that can be 
imagined.” She knewthat Mercy had de- 
scribed the Aiguillon faction, as “a set of 
rascals who would not stop at anything; ” 
and she had made no complaint that Marie 
Antoinette had formed this very proper 
estimate of the duke: “The archduchess 
broke out indignantly against Aiguillon; 
she sketched his character very justly, 
both morally and intellectually... . She 
regards him with extraordinary dislike on 
account of the opinion she has formed of 
his evil qualities. Unhappily this notion 
is perfectly correct.” The empress, too, 
was perfectly aware that the dauphin 
thought of Dubarry as she deserved, and 
had requested his wife to avoid the favor- 
ite. Mercy had reported thus: “She 
informed me that the dauphin had no re- 
gard or esteem for the Duke of Vauguyon 
and his son, and that he felt the greatest 
contempt for Dubarry and her crew.” 

A crisis, however, had become immi- 
nent: Austria, carefully withholding the 
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fact from France, had been trafficking for. 


the partition of Poland; and Louis XV., 
with his fickle minister, was secretly try- 
ing to thwart her ambition. The empress, 
determined to gain her object, resolved to 
win Aiguillon and Dubarry over; and she 
did not scruple to make her daughter a 
tool in what was an evil intrigue. Mercy 
lets out the truth in these decorous 
phrases : — 


I will avail myself, with discretion, of the 
permission which your Majesty has given me, 
to hold, at the proper place and time, such 
language as will confirm the king in his hopes 
from your Majesty’s friendship ; all that will 
be needful then will be to calm down the 
irritation of the Duke of Aiguillon, who is 
vexed at the poor figure he has made at the 
outset of his administration. I flatter myself 
that means will be found to bring him over ; 
the good offices of the favorite ought not, I 
conceive, to be neglected ; and, with this ob- 
ject, it would be of importance, in my judg- 
ment, that Madame the Dauphiness should, 
during the stay of the court at Compiégne, 
show such attentions to the Countess Dubarry 
as would enable me to turn to account the 
ascendency which that woman has obtained 
over the king and his minister. ‘The slightest 
hint from your Majesty will produce the de- 
sired result, and influence the dauphiness in a 
way conducive to your Majesty’s interests. 


While the ambassador left no stone un- 
turned to propitiate Dubarry and her 
worthy colleague, the empress pressed 
Marie Antoinette to address, and to pay 
court to, the reigning sultana. The lan- 
guage to Mercy is significant: “To pre- 
vent these calamities and injuries to the 
monarchy and our house, every means 
ought to be employed ; my daugltter is the 
only person who can render this service 
to her family and her country. Above all, 
she must, by attention and kindness, gain 
the favor of the king; she must try to 
anticipate his wishes, and to cross him in 
nothing; she must treat the favorite 
well.” 

‘The empress, who had hitherto held up 
the daughters of Louis XV. as models of 
excellence, began now to find fault with 
them, because they, and Madame Ade- 
laide especially, regarded Dubarry with 
proper contempt: “I do not wish to 
compare myself with these respectable 
ladies; I admire their good qualities and 
private life; but I must repeat that they 
are not esteemed by the public or liked in 
their own circle.” 

The youthful princess, knowing what 
was due to herself, disobeyed for a time 
her mother’s injunctions, and disregarded 
the smooth words of Mercy. This letter 
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is to her credit: “I trust you will be 
satisfied with my conduct. You may rest 
assured that I will always sacrifice my 
prejudices and dislikes so long as nothing 
discreditable and inconsistent with honor 
is proposed to me. It would be a lifelong 
misfortune if misunderstandings were to 
arise between my two families.” 

Maria Theresa now became indignant, 
and insisted on compliance in these angry 
terms: “Your notion that my minister, 
or that I myself, could give you advice in- 
consistent with honor, or even the most 
delicate propriety, makes me laugh out. 
... You must not only hear what 
Mercy has to say; you must follow his 
counsels in everything, without exception ; 
you must by judicious and well-considered 
conduct prove yourself equal to any occa- 
sion.” 

The dauphiness~ at last reluctantly 
agreed to say a few civil words to the 
favorite, to the astonishment of all that 
was decent at Versailles, and to the in- 
tense annoyance of “ Mesdames Tantes,” 
as they were commonly called in the 
young royal family. The empress, how- 
ever, had attained her object; Dubarry, 
charmed at an unexpected favor, exerted 
herself to gain the minister, and the pol- 
icy of Austria was successful. Mercy thus 
exulted over the result: “Since Aiguil- 
lon has become aware that he may expect 
the kindness and confidence which your 
Majesty accorded to his predecessor, he 
has softened on every point, even on that 
of the affairs of Poland. He dwells on 
this at present sensibly, and in a moderate 
tone. Besides my position with respect 
to the favorite has improved; I have 
begun enlightening her on some impor- 
tant matters of politics.” He had also 
brought Marie Antoinette to reason: “ Her 
Royal Highness the archduchess listened 
to me with attention, for more than half an 
hour, and assured me that she was con- 
vinced of the truth of what I had laid be- 
fore her, and that she would act accord- 
ingly.” 

It is unnecessary to add that the con- 
venient favorite was thrust aside when she 
was no longer able to further Maria The- 
resa’s projects. After the death of Louis 
XV., the empress-queen took a high tone 
of pharisaical virtue with reference to her 
late agent: “I hope that I shall hear no 
more about the unfortunate Dubarry. I 
never treated her with attention, except so 
far as respect for your father and her sov- 
ereign required. I trust her name will 


never be mentioned, except to inform me 
that the king has acted generously towards 
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her, by putting her into confinement, with 
her husband, at a distance from the 
court.” 

This correspondence gives us another 
instance how Maria Theresa made her 
daughter a card in the game of Austrian 
politics. In 1778, Joseph II. began his 
ambitious career by making a claim to the 
Bavarian succession, and declared that 
he would sustain his rights by force. His 
pretensions were disapproved at Ver- 
sailles; the empress herself did not de- 
fend them; and as France was at the 
moment embarking in the war between 
England and her revolted colonies, it was 
not to be supposed she would assist Aus- 
tria in a project she thought against her 
own interests. We see from the following 
how Louis XVI. and Maurepas con- 
demned this scheme of aggrandize- 
ment :— 


There can be no doubt that the measures 
taken by your Majesty in this business are not 
regarded with favor here. . .. The queen 
spoke to her husband rather vaguely touching 
the Bavarian affair, the devices of the king of 
Prussia, and the danger of impairing the alli- 
ance, but the king answered: “ The ambition 
of your relations is turning everything upside 
down; they began with Poland; Bavaria is 
the second act —I regret it on your account,” 


The empress, however, reckoned on 
Marie Antoinette; and when Frederick 
the Great interposed to cross the policy 
of his youthful rival, she addressed her 
daughter in phrases like these :.— 


The king of Prussia is afraid of you, and 
of no one else; that, I acknowledge, gives me 
great pleasure on your account and my own. 
Our alliance, the only one that is natural, and 
of use to both monarchies, cemented as it is 
by such tender ties, and by such identity of 
policy, and necessary, too, for the good of 
religion and of millions of human beings, is 
my dearest object; and I trust that in time, 
and through Mercy’s teaching, you will appre- 
ciate its value and usefulness. 


As is well known, Frederick invaded Bo- 
hemia; whereupon complaints of France 
and entreaties for support were despatched 
from Schénbrunn in quick succession : — 


France has done us a great deal of mischief 
by her underhand dealings with the king of 
Prussia. We, too, have felt ourselves in the 
Wrong as regards her; but that is not to be 
compared with the shameful indifference to 
us she displays. . . . I entreat of you to sup- 
port Mergy and to save our throne and your 
brother’s. I will never make any demands 
upon the king that can draw him into this un- 
happy war; but he might make an armed 
demonstration, he might designate and as- 
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semble some regiments, he might nominate 
generals to come to our aid in case the Hano- 
verians and others declare for our enemies. 
It is not for the interest of France that we 
should be conquered by our cruel enemy. 
She will never find an ally at heart so at- 
tached to her as we are. 


Marie Antoinette, who by this time had 
dabbled a great deal too much in politics, 
was led by these means to work on the 
king, who, hitherto, stood coldly neutral. 
France despatched troops to the Belgian 
frontier; she negotiated a peace in Aus- 
trian interests; and she advanced to her 
ally a large sum of money, being herself 
already upon the verge of bankruptcy, and 
with her resources strained to the utmost. 
Mercy thus describes the results of the 
intercession of the queen on behalf of his 
sovereign : — 

I have great pleasure in being able to assure 
your Majesty that, on this occasion, the queen 
has in her attitude and her language been as 
urgent, and at the same time as prudent, as 
the nature of the case required. She has con- 
trived to bring over the king to her way of 
thinking, and to play him off, so to speak, 
against his own ministers. One great point 
has already been gained; with regard to the 
safety of the Low Countries, explanations have 
been made to me from which it will be im- 
possible to recede in the event of danger 
arising. I flatter myself this is not the only 
advantage we shall obtain. 


Mercy’s account of an interview of the 
queen with Maurepas on one of these 
cocasions is characteristic: “The minis- 
ter wished to betake himself to his usual 
subterfuges, but the queen, raising her 
voice, said to him, ‘ Sir, this is the fourth 
or fifth time I have spoken to you about 
these matters, but you have never given 
me any other answer; up to this I have 
borne with you, but things are now too 
serious, and I will no longer endure being 
baffled in this way.’ ” 

As for the ambassador of Maria The- 
resa, we need not dwell at length on his 
part in these volumes. Without faculties 
of a high order —this is evident from his 
bewildered terror when the Revolution 
met him face to face — Mercy Argenteau 
was a good specimen of the diplomatists 
of the eighteenth century ; adroit, supple, 
thoroughly versed in drawing-room life and 
the arts of the closet, a diligent observer, 
with few scruples, and with a single eye 
to what he conceived to be his duty. 
Though rather addicted to crooked ways, 
he was a sound adviser of Marie Antoi- 
nette in all that related to her private 
affairs ; he told her of her faults with del- 
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icate tact, and, without teasing his royal 
pupil, he knew how to preach caution and 
prudence, the avoiding scandal, and the 
importance of family union. His reports, 
too, to Maria Theresa are copious, well- 
informed, and, no doubt, trustworthy; and 
certainly, we think, he did not spare Marie 
Antoinette in these secret missives, def- 
erential as was his bearing to her. Mer¢y, 
however, felt that he was placed at Ver- 
saiilles in order to second Austrian inter- 
ests; in his eyes everything was subor- 
dinate to this, and he did not hesitate to 
take any step that he believed would lead 
to this main’object. For this purpose, as 
we have seen, he compromised the dau- 
phiness in an unworthy intrigue; and he 
did not the least care how the counsels he 
gave affected her position in her adopted 
country provided Austria derived any ben- 
efit. In a word, even more perhaps than 
his mistress, he aimed at making Marie 
Antoinette subservient to the designs of 
Austria; and he pursued this object with 
a cool cynicism from 1770 to 1780, as 
afterwards between 1789 to 1792, when 
the advice he offered to the imperilled 
queen had Austria, and Austria alone, in 
view. He saw very plainly that the con- 
trolling influence which Marie Antoinette, 
even in tenderest youth, established over 
her weak husband, was one way at least 
to attain this end; and assuredly he did 
nothing to check or deprecate an ascen- 
dency useful, as he thought, to his sover- 
eign, however pernicious to the queen or 
to France. On the contrary, he encour- 
aged it by ill-timed hints; thus, as early 
as 1773 he wrote in this gratified strain to 
the empress :— 


Madame the Dauphiness said there would 
be no fear of coolness growing up between the 
two courts if the dauphin had any authority 
or could interfere in public business, She was 
assured of the feelings of the prince as regards 
the union between the two courts; and, be- 
sides, she would find no difficulty in directing 
his mind; she could flatter herself that she 
possessed an ascendency over her husband 
which he could never resist. She thereupon 
explained to me how she had prepared the 
means, with considerable reflection and skill 
in arrangement, of bringing the dauphin to 
her way of thinking even on the most trifling 
occasion. I recognized in this plan a series 
of observations which I had made at different 
times to her Royal Highness; and I saw with 
pleasure, not only that she had borne them in 
mind, but had put them into practice more 
than I had ventured to hope. 


When Louis XV. passed away from the 
scene, Mercy anticipated with delight that 
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Marie Antoinette would be supreme in the 
new reign, and only regretted that she 
had been remiss in establishing her posi- 
tion before: “ There is every appearance 
that the character of the king is weak. 
His seemingly rude manner may have 
more to do with physical than with moral 
qualities ; but, in any case, I see as clearly 
as possible that the queen will be able to 
rule him with the greatest ease provided 
she will take the trouble, and employ a 
few hours each day in meditating upon 
this important subject, and attending to 
it.” 

As we see in these volumes what the 
relations were of Maria Theresa, Mercy, 
and Marie Antoinette, we perceive how 
they provoked the jealousy of the circle 
that represented France at Versailles, 
and exposed the young princess to malice 
and censure. ‘Yhe interference of the 
empress-queen in such affairs as the eti- 
quette of the court, caused heart-burnings 
and vexatious rivalries; her meddling in 
Ciscreditable palace intrigues led to sinis- 
ter gossip and bitter dissensions ; and the 
ill-will and dislike which were thus engen- 
dered found, as a matter of course, a mark 
in her daughter. It was, however, the 
widespread and not unfounded opinion 
that Marie Antoinette was made an instru- 
ment of foreign ambition, in her adopted 
country, which, from the outset, did her 
most harm; unhappily her own acts and 
sympathies made the impression only more 
deep and certain. The results were inju- 
rious to hér in the highest degree; she 
became an object of suspicion and fear on 
the part of the very ministers who bowed 
down before her; her feeble husband was 
often annoyed; and even among the royal 
family and highest zodlesse detraction 
and calumny were busy with her name. 
It must not be forgotten that the fatal cry, 
the “ Austrian woman,” only reached the 
streets after it had long been whispered 
about at Versailles; and for this not only 
the queen herself but her mother and 
Mercy were greatly to blame. 

We now turn to Marie Antoinette her- 
self—the proud and beautiful child of 
the Czsars, who, like the fabled enchan- 
tress of old, passed in splendor along her 
fated path, to meet ruin, ignominy, and a 
tragic death. In this correspondence we 
‘catch frequent glimpses of the princess 
land the queen as she appeared in youth, 
| the bright morning star of the raptures of 
Burke, the radiant centre of the pomp of 
Versailles, the vision of grace who, as 
Horace Walpole exclaimed, “ put all your 
A hundred 








| Hebes and Floras to shame.” 
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passages in Mercy’s letters bear witness 
to the transcendent charm of the look and 
bearing of this flower of Austria, with 
what majestic grace she moved in the 
dance, what frank courtesy shone out in 
her manner, how she stood forth among 
her attendant train, stamped by nature’s 
hand with the air of royalty. The follow- 
ing may convey a faint notion of the bril- 
liant part she so often played in the scenes 
of the vanished world of Versailles : — 


The ball opened with four quadrilles; in 
the first the dress was the old costume of 
France, the second represented a set of morris 
dancers, the third was that of the queen— 
Tyrolese peasants, the fourth wild Indians. 
. .. Inthe intervals between the dances the 
queen took occasion to say a kind word to 
every one. She particularly noticed foreign 
ladies, among them Lacy Ailesbury and three 
English ladies. They were treated by the 
queen with a grace and a courtesy which was 
much remarked and approved. [ shall only 
add that the queen every day brings the ele- 
gance of the court to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. 


The popularity of Marie Antoinette in 
the outer world was, at first, immense, 
caused, in part, doubtless, by her own 
attractions, and in part by a widespread 
hope that she would inaugurate a new 
order of things, and close the era of vice 
and shame which had clouded the end of 
Louis XV.’s reign. The following is a 
sketch of the celebrated scene — in appall- 
ing contrast to those witnessed on the 
same spot not many years afterwards — 
when the old courtier let fall the happy 
phrase, “ Madame is not the dauphin 
jealous? these are all lovers,” as the 
crowds that thronged the courts of the 
Tuileries bowed in delighted homage to 
the astonished princess. Marie Antoinette 
describes it herself : — 


I shall never forget our entry into Paris ; as 
for honors, we received all that could be con- 
ceived; all that, however, affected me less 
than the kindliness and devotion of the poor 
people, who, though overwhelmed with taxes, 
were transported with joy at seeing us. When 
we went to walk at the Tuileries the crowd 
Was so great that we were three-quarters of an 
hour beiore we could stir. On getting back 
we ascended a terrace, and remained there 
haif an hour. [I cannot describe, my dear 
mother, the transports of delight and affection 
which were exhibited at that moment. Before 
retiring we bowed a salute to the crowd; the 
effect was excellent. How happy it is for 
those in our position to win the affection of 
a people so easily. And yet nothing is so 
precious; 1 have felt this and I shail never 
forget it. 
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Welcomes such as these were of com- 
mon occurrence at the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XVI. whenever the queen 
appeared in public : — 


The queen went to the opera in Paris on 
Friday the 13th. The people, who crowded 
to see her passing by, gave proof by their ac- 
clamations of their extraordinary and heartfelt 
affection for her; and the same thing hap- 
pened when her Majesty entered the theatre, 
which was crowded to excess. ‘The opera of 
“ Iphigenia,” by Gliick, was being represented. 
In the second act of this piece there is a 
chorus, in which Achilles sings the first verse, 
turning to his followers and saying, — 

Chantons, célébrez votre reine! 

Instead of that the actor, advancing towards 
the pit and the boxes, gave the words, — 

Chantons, célébrons notre reine, 

L’ hymen, qui sous ses lois l’enchaine 

Va nous reudre 4 jamais heureux. 
The audience took this up with extraordinary 
ardor ; all was shouting and clapping of hands ; 
and, what never happened at the opera before, 
the chorus was encored, and there were cries 
of “ Long live the queen,” which stopped the 
performance for several minutes. The queen 
was so affected that she shed tears, 


Beauty, however, and a truly perfect 
manner, were not the only charms of Ma- 
rie Antoinette. She had many faults, but 
her nature was good; and the impulsive- 
ness, which was a flaw in her character, 
often showed itself in quick, pleasing sym- 
pathies. The palled voluptuary Louis XV. 
was delighted with her happy attentions ; 
her winning ways enchanted her jealous 
“aunts; ” there was amiability even in her 
imprudent contempt of court forms and 
the life of etiquette. These volumes 
abound in instances of the good feeling 
and genuine kindness she often displayed. 
We have space for a single anecdote 
only :— 

A sad accident happened. The stag, being 
closely pursued by the hounds during the royal 
hunt, leaped into an enclosure in which the 
owner was at work. The animal, not seeing 
any means of getting out, became furious, ran 
at the peasant and struck him two blows with 
its antlers, which prostrated him and inflicted 
a deadly wound. His wife, in a state of 
despair, rushed towards a group of sportsmen 
she saw at a distance ; it was the king and his 
suite. She cried out for help, saying what 
had occurred to her husband, and then fell 
down inaswoon. The king gave orders that 
she should be attended to, and having ex- 
pressed himself compassionately and in a kind 


| tone, rode away ; but the dauphiness, who had 
| come up, stepped out of her carriage, ran to 


the woman, made her smell essenced waters, 
which gave her relief, and gave her all the 
money she had on her person. What was 
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most charming, however, was the consoling 
and gentle language of her Royal Highness to 
the unhappy creature. The archduchess, quite 
overcome, shed many tears; and the specta- 
tors, more than a hundred in number, were 
equally moved. 


There was, however, another side in the 
character of this royal lady. We have 
already glanced at some of the failings of 
Marie Antoinette, even in her teens; these 
grew with her growth, and became more 
manifest as she passed from youth into 
riper womanhood. The frivolity of which 
her mother complained became a passion 
for dissipation of the most extravagant and 
reckless kind, and her life was wasted ina 
round of pleasures, unprofitable and pro- 
fuse, and often not becoming. Her gor- 
geous fé¢es amazed even Versailles; she 
lavished sums on dress, and in mere Ca- 
prices, which seem incredible in this strict- 
er age; she rioted in her gay existence as 
if France and its wealth were her toys and 
playthings. Nor were the amusements in 
which she took delight always befitting a 
young and beautiful woman; her Jove of 

igh play was almost a vice; and her gam- 
ing-table often witnessed scenes not cred- 
itable to her sex or rank. Mercy informs 
us that the emperor Joseph II.— assur- 
edly not too severe a moralist—sent a 
message to the queen that — 


The play at the queen’s table at Fontaine- 
bleau was like that in a common gambling- 
house ; people of all kinds went there and 
mingled without decorum; the Comte D’Ar- 
tois and the Duc de Chartres displayed there 
every day some fresh trait of folly; and great 
scandal was caused by the fact that.several 
ladies cheated. . . . Those who held the bank 
arrived on the 30th of October; they acted as 
tellers all night and during the morning of the 
3Ist, in the apartments of the Princesse. de 
Lamballe. The queen remained until five 
o’clock in the morning. In the evening the 
queen directed the play to begin again, and 
continued playing until late in the morning of 
the first of November, All Saints Day. 


The “orgies of Versailles,” as they were 
called in the popular slang of 1793, were, 
in a word, by no means a myth, under the 
brilliant reign of Marie Antoinette. Yet 
these extravagant tastes of the queen were 
not perhaps so characteristic of her, as 
her levity in disregarding conventional 
rules, which should be ever observed by 
those in high station. Good-natured and 
amiable as she was, she could give recep- 
tions of more than wonted splendor when 
Paris was starving in cold and want; she 
could make ruinous demands on a bewil- 
dered minister, when she knew the treas- 
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ury was all but bankrupt; she could select 
a season of peculiar distress for squan- 
dering thousands of pounds on useless 
amusements. As for the light scorn with 
which she set at nought, and cast herself 
free from the dignified state which, cere- 
monious and tedious as it was, was never- 
theless part of that furniture of the throne 
which, as it has been said, ought never to 
be carelessly touched, it is unnecessary to 
refer to it; assuredly, though she meant 
no wrong, her conduct was often far from 
discreet; and it subjected her to misrepre- 
sentation of every kind, in the vitiated con- 
dition of opinion in France. The queen 
gave ample scope to slanderers at Ver- 
sailles, by her visits to the Comte D’ Artois 
and his bachelor friends, by her drives to 
Paris, with scarcely a single attendant, by 
her ridicule of the starched ways of the 
court; and scenes like these were not at 
all edifying, in the eyes of a people that 
had no longer valid reasons to love or 
respect royalty, and were certain to view 
it with increasing contempt, if it put off 
its decorous trappings, and exposed itself 
to the public gaze : — 


It isa matter for extreme regret that the 
queen habituates herself to forget all that 
relates to outward dignity, and [ cannot insist 
too much on the dangerous consequences 
which might ensue in the case of a nation so 
light and familiar as this is. . . . The horse- 
races gave occasion to much that was unfortu- 
nate, and, I will say, unbecoming as regards 
the position held bythe queen. . . . I went to 
the course in full dress and in my carriage ; 
on reaching the royal tent I found there a 
large table spread with an ample collation, 
which was, so to speak, fought for by a crowd 
of young men, unfittingly dressed, who made 
wild confusion and all kinds of unintelligible 
noises. In the midst of this mob were the 
queen, madame, Madame d’Artois, Madame 
Elizabeth, monsieur, and M. le Comite d’Ar- 
tois. This last personage kept running about 
and betting, and complaining whenever he 
lost, pitiably excited if he won, and rushing 
among the people outside to encourage his 
jockeys. He actually presented to the queen 
a jockey who had won a race.... A new 
kind of amusement, and by no means a becom- 
ing one, has been just set on foot. Happily 
it will cease with the fine weather. During 
the last month the bands of the Frencn and 
Swiss Guards have played on the great terrace 
of the gardens at Versailles, from about ten 
o’clock at night onwards; a crowd of people, 
not excepting the populace of the town, flock 
to the terrace, and the royal family walk about 
unattended and almost disguised, in the midst 
of the mob. 


These volumes also clearly bring out 
another striking fault of Marie Antoinette 
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—her bad choice of friends, and her love 
of favorites. Maria Theresa, as we have 
seen, had warned her against her tendency 
that way, and had entreated her not to 
devote herself to gay companions of her 
own age, to the exclusion of others of 
years and high station. These counsels, 
however, were not regarded; the queen 
disliked the general society of the court, 
and, except with reference to her own 
amusements, thought representation a tedi- 
ous trouble; and her delight was to shut 
herself up at Versailles, in a little circle 
of female friends, where, as she said, she 
could do as she pleased. Of the ladies ad- 
mitted to this intimacy, Madame de Lam- 
balle seems to have been above reproach ; 
but Madame de Polignac, who, for ten 
long years, had immense influence with 
Marie Antoinette, was, with her satellites, 
the Vaudreuils and others, an intriguing 
and dangerous person, with a reputation 
by no means immaculate. Mercy thus 
describes this mischievous clique : — 


Madame de Polignac is a woman of but little 
sense, and is guided in her conduct by very 
dangerous companions, especially the Com- 
tesse d’Andlau, her aunt, a person well known 
for her intriguing disposition, who, twenty 
years ago, was dismissed from court, and from 
the service of Madame Adelaide, for having 
obtained some improper books for that prin- 
cess. . . . Her niece has, doubtless from this 
source, derived very bad and unbecoming no- 
tions ; among other things, she affects to be 
superior to what weak and wrong-headed peo- 
ple call prejudices. This young lady parades 
a lover, or at least appears to have one, with- 
out caring for the remarks of the pubiic.... 
His name is the Comte de Vaudreuil... . 
The emperor went with the queen to a recep- 
tion of the Princesse de Guéménée; he was 
shocked at the kind of people he met there, 
and the license that prevailed. 


The injury done to Marie Antoinette by 
these intimacies was very great. They 
affected even her conduct as a queen 
when, as we shall see, she jnterfered in 
politics; but their social consequences 
were even more deplorable. She secretly 
exasperated many of the high zodlesse by 
giving herself up to a worthless coterie; 
and she had not been five years on the 
throne before bitter tongues had begun to 
complain that her Majesty did not know 
her place. Mercy thus glances at these 
heart-burnings, and even adds that the 
“favor shown the Polignacs” had caused 
persons of rank not to appear at court: — 


It is along time since Versailles has been 
so deserted as it is this winter, and it may be- 
come even more so, if the causes of the jeal- 
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ousies and bad feeling which have had this 
disagreeable result should be allowed to con- 
tinue. Her Majesty treats every one presented 
to her with kindness and grace, but it is not 
the less true that the little party of them whom 
the queen calls her “set ” causes a great num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen to keep away, and 
prevents them paying their respects. . . . The 
Duc de Coigny was lately obliged to use his 
influence with the queen to permit her lady-in- 
waiting and lady of honor to have the entrées 
which are their right in virtue of their office ; 
and though they were admitted this did not 
stop complaints, still less put an end to the 
excessive jealousy occasioned by the Comtesse 
Jules de Polignac, who spends nearly the 
whole day with the queen. 


The pernicious effects of this passion 
for favorites was also seen in another di- 
rection. The queen thought she could 
never do enough for the artful friends she 
had taken to her heart; and she reck- 
lessly employed her enormous influence in 
soliciting, nay in demanding, places and 
honors for her cherished clique and all 
connected with it. A whole brood of Poli- 
gnacs and others were quartered upon the 
pension list to gratify a set of fair-faced 
harpies; and young fops and dandies of 
the charmed circle were thrust into high 
places in the State, to please the caprices 
of Marie Antoinette, against the expressed 
wish of the king and his ministers. 
Abuses of this kind were, no doubt, com- 
mon at Versailles; but instances such as 
those recorded by Mercy were too much 
even for the opinion of the place: — 


The Comtesse Jules de Polignac has made 
a disgraceful use of her influence in favor of 
the Comte de Vaudreuil, a personage a great 
deal too intimate with her. Having property 
in the French Indies, which cannot be realized 
in war-time, he has become embarrassed ; and 
the Comtesse de Polignac sees no other means 
of relieving him, but procuring thirty thousand 
livres a year from the royal treasury so long 
as the war continues. The queen has under- 
taken to support this demand. . . . The com- 
tesse, too, has of late been extremely occupied 
in trying to secure a large fortune for her own 
family ; and nothing less is thought of than 
obtaining for her, as a free gift, a royal estate 
of one hundred thousand livres a year. 


This favoritism, in a word, caused wide- 
spread disgust; and increased the strength 
of the hostile parties, which, headed even 
by princes of the blood, decried the 
queen even in the first years of her mar- 
riage. The questionable friendships, too, 
of Marie Antoinette had, no doubt, a bad 
effect on her character, and encouraged 
much that was bad in her tendencies. We 
do not, indeed, believe that she was an un- 
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faithful wife; the tales of the Besenvals 
and Lauzuns were, it is quite certain, mere 
base inventions; and the devotion she 
showed for Louis XVI., when the hour of 
trial and affliction came; still more, per- 
haps, the esteem felt for her, by her ad- 
mirable sister-in-law, Madame Elizabeth, 
are signs that her heart had not been cor- 
rupted. But the levity of her disposition 
was not improved by the light associates 
she gathered around her; and this con- 
versation with her reader the Abbé Ver- 
mond lets us see what was thought of her 
friends by one who had the best means of 
knowing, and conveys rather a painful im- 
pression as to her judgment and sense of 
self-respect : — 


The subject was a priest, who had been her 
confessor at Vienna. “His idea,” she said, 
“was to make me dévote.” “ How could he 
do that ?” replied the abbe; “ for my part, I 
could not make you even rational. For in- 
stance,” he continued, *‘you have become 
extremely liberal in your views as regards the 
morals of your friends. I could show that, at 
your age, such indulgence, especially in the 
case of women, is injurious to you ; but admit 
that you do not look too closely at the con- 
duct and reputation of a lady whom you make 
a friend, simply because she is amiable —I 
excuse it, though this is not the code of morals 
of a priest. But it does you an infinity of 
mischief that misconduct, nay, bad living and 
evil reputations, have literally become titles 
for admission into your society, For some 
time past you have not even been prudent 
enough to keep up your acquaintance with 
Jadies who are supposed to be sensible, and to 
have a good character.” The queen listened 
with a smile, and, so to speak, approved of 
this sermon. . 


The queen, too, under these evil influ- 
ences, more than ever conducted herself 
in a way that, to say the very least, was 
far from becoming. Making every allow- 
ance for her dislike of restraints, the free- 
doms which she could permit to courtiers 
who hung on the skirts of the Polignac 
set, were, as we see from the following, 
most blamable; those acquainted with 
the scandals of the time will recollect how 
the name of the Duc de Coigny was 
mixed up with her own by evil report: — 


The Duc de Coigny, the Duc de Guines, the 
Comte Esterhazy, and the Baron de Besenval 
were allowed to remain with the queen while 
she had the measles. . . . These four person- 


ages took possession of the private room of her 
Majesty, and from seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing until cleven at night they left it only for 
their meals... . All this ended in very dis- 
agreeable gossip ; bad jokes were made even 
at court ; and people began to ask what four 
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ladies were to be chosen to nurse the king in 
the event of his becoming ill. The four gen- 
tlemen had scarcely installed themselves in 
their post before they declared that they would 
watch at the queen’s bedside all night. 


Marie Antoinette, as is well known, was 
for years only a wife in name. We shall 
not glance at the prurient gossip of French 
writers on this topic; still less shall we 
notice the coarse calumnies of Michelet 
and historians of his school with regard to 
what they assert was the conduct of Marie 
Theresa in this matter. The misfortune, 
however, of Louis XVI. undoubtedly 
placed him in a position of humiliation as 
respects his consort; and the ascendency 
which, in any case, she would have ac- 
quired over his weak nature, soon grew 
into complete domination. The young 
queen ruled the king less by address than 
fear, though when, in time, she became a 
mother, attachment ripened if her power 
remained. Mercy describes what, in the 
first years of the reign, were her senti- 
ments towards her nominal husband : — 


The queen persists in her estimate of the 
feeble character of the king; she thinks it 
feebler than it really is. From this she con- 
cludes that, having obtained a marked ascen- 
dency over her lord, she will always possess 
the means of subjugating him; that, accord- 
ingly, nothing more is to be done or wished 
for in this matter; that, as the king does not 
care for her attentions, it would be putting 
herself gratuitously out to show him any; and 
that as she can govern him by fear, that 
method is as certain, shorter, and more con- 
venient than that of courtesies and affection. 


In the relations, too, of Marie Antoi- 
nette with Louis XVI. at this period, we 
catch glimpses of scorn and contempt on 
her part, which we can only describe as 
very unpleasing. These sentiments, too, 
are less those of injured womanhood and 
blighted hope than of a thoughtless and 
rather unfeeling nature. The following 
letter from the queen to Count Rosenberg 
—an Austrian high in the Imperial ser- 
vice—must be regretted by every ad- 
mirer of her; it simply admits of no 
excuse. Our readers will note the bitter- 
ness veiled in the classical allusions of the 
indiscreet writer : ~ 


My tastes are not the same as the king’s — 
he cares only for hunting and tradespcoples’ 
work, You will allow that I would not look 
well in a forge: I would not play the part of 
Vulcan, and that of Venus might displease 
him more than my ordinary pursuits, which he 
does not blame. . . . You have perhaps heard 
of the audience I gave the Duc de Choiseul at 
Rheims. So much has been said about it that 
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I daresay old Maurepas has been afraid to go 
to sleep in his own house. You will readily 
believe that I did not see him without men- 
tioning the matter to the king; but you would 
never guess the arts I employed not to seem 
to ask leave. I told him that I wished to see 
M. de Choiseul alone, and that my only diffi- 
culty was the day. I played my part so well 
that the poor man settled himself the time. I 
think I made good use of a lady’s right in this 
affair. 


The conjugal relations of Marie Antoi- 
nette at this period bring out, in a word, 
all that was least gracious and fair in her 
character. Having completely mastered 
Louis XVI.—her mother, however, it 
should be said for her, and Mercy left 
nothing undone, we have seen, to encour- 
age her to obtain this ascendency — it was 
inevitable that, in the existing condition 
of France, her authority would be felt in 
the State. Her power in the effete des- 
potism, which was then the government, 
became supreme; and through her influ- 
ence over the king and ministers, who did 
not venture to cross her purposes, she, in 
a great measure, directed the monarchy. 
Thus she dismissed Aiguillon at a mo- 
ment’s notice ; and it may be observed, 
this was against the wish of the empress- 
queen and of Mercy, who had their own 
reasons for keeping in office an incapable 
and complaisant courtier. Mere personal 
motives guided her conduct : — 


I am quite convinced that, owing to her in- 
ability to conquer her spite, the queen alone 
has caused the retirement of the Duc d’Aiguil- 
lon. But for this he would have remained in 
office, as I could clearly prove. ‘The king had 
made up his mind to keep the minister a good 
time yet ; it was only upon the pressing and 
repeated instances of the queen that he was 
sent away. No doubt this shows how great is 
the influence of the queen, but I much regret 
the use she made of it on this occasion ; first, 
because her conduct was dictated by a spirit 
of revenge, and secondly because her ani- 
mosity did not yield to the reasons placed be- 
fore her in your Majesty’s interests. 


Louis XVI., strange to say, had the 
firmness to refuse to reinstate Choiseul in 
power—he believed that the duke had 
caused his father’s death —even at the 
bidding of Marie Antoinette, who in this 
instance, too, did not please her mother. 
But she evidently had a commanding influ- 
ence in the administration of the veteran 
Maurepas : — 


The queen ought to have the two or three 
principal ministers of the king devoted to her ; 
these personages should be attached to the 
queen through the protection she affords them. 
The present conjuncture is favorable to this 
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project. The Comte de Maurepas, and MM. 
Turgot and de Malesherbes, especially the two 
last, are most willing to put themselves at the 
disposition of the queen. . . . The respectful 
and attentive attitude of the ministers towards 
the queen is the most conclusive proof of the 
ascendency this august princess has over her 
consort, and this ascendency is continually in- 
creasing. 


Though Choiseul, too, remained out of 
office, his following, the Besenvals and 
others, had much influence through the 
interposition of the queen: “The queen 
is at this moment besieged by the parti- 
sans of the Duc de Choiseul, who are act- 
ing badly and making use of the power 
they enjoy for their own personal ends... . 
The Baron de Besenval is one of the 
great agents of this faction; he is still in 
favor with the queen, and I shall try to 
lessen this inconvenience.” 

As for the manner in which the queen 
used the authority she had made her own 
— the character of her rule in a word — 
it comes out fully in these volumes. 
Mercy, like Mirabeau:and Barnave, tells 
us that the character of Marie Antoinette 
was strong, and that naturally her intel- 
lect was acute and clear. But she was so 
impulsive that her resolves were usually 
vehement and unwise caprices; she was 
so ignorant and untrained in affairs that 
she seldom looked below the surface of 
things, or formed a mature judgment on 
any subject ; and her talents were marred 
and made worse than useless by these 
conspicuous and dangerous faults. Being 
such, it is hardly necessary to say that, at 
this period, she had no fixed views as to 
the government of France or the state of 
the monarchy ; and there is not a trace in 
her of the political insight which distin- 
guished her far more profound parent. 
She held, indeed, to the alliance with Aus- 
tria, but for family reasons, and from mere 
habit, not from a perception of its true 
bearings; and she, perhaps, favored the’ 
American cause, chiefly, it is said, because 
M. de Lafayette happened to stand well, 
at the time, in her graces. In fact, poli- 
tics were with her a. game for the gratifica- 
tion of personal wishes; and, apart from 
the advantages she derived from it, she 
looked on government as an affair of royal 
inclinations, tastes, and caprices. This is 
evident from a hundred passages in this 
work. We have seen why she dismissed 
Aiguillon. This is her own account of 
the dismissal of another minister, who, 
though in no sense a capable man, had 
been fifty years in the service of the 
State: “We have at last got rid of M. 
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de la Vrillitre. He is somewhat hard of 
hearing, but at last understood that it was 
time for him to go, for fear the door would 
be shut in his face.” 

The mere acts of power of the queen 
at this period, and her attempts to direct 
the course of politics, had not perhaps en- 
tirely bad effects. She made, however, 
one immense mistake, and the conse- 
quences were disastrous to herself and to 
France. In 1774-5, Turgot became virtu- 
ally chief minister; and, as is well known, 
the reforms proposed by that great man 
were perhaps the last of the sibyl’s leaves 
for the purblind court. Marie Antoinette, 
however, more than any one else, contrib- 
uted to the fall of this true statesman; it 
is melancholy to read Mergcy’s account, 
and to reflect how much turned on this 
mere display of caprice : — 





The controller-general, aware of the hatred 
the queen has for him, was mainly influenced 
by this reason to quit his post. The queen 
had intended to obtain from the king not only 
that Turgot should be dismissed, but that he 
should be sent to the Bastille ; and the strong- 
est representations were necessary to check 
the effects of her anger. As the controller- 
general had the highest reputation for probity, 
and was generally esteemed by the people, it 
is unfortunate that his retirement is due, in 
part, to the queen, 


The secret influence of the queen, be- 
sides, in the government was extremely 
hurtful. We have already referred to the 
manner in which she gorged favorites with 
the wealth of the State; suffice it here to 
say that, under her auspices, abuses of the 
same kind were frequent, even in the 
highest posts of the monarchy. The 
queen caused the king to make or change 
intendants and governors of provinces as 
she pleased; admirals of her selection 
controlled the fleets; generals passed 
from her boudoir to the station or the 
camp. The following is one only of a 
hundred instances of this mischievous 
corruption of the public service : — 


At the request of the queen, the king had 
promised the staff of a marshal to the Duc de 
Fitz-James, who had no title to such a dis- 
tinction on account of eminent service. When 
the king brought the appointment under the 
consideration ‘of the council, the Comte de 
Muy made a formal objection, reminding him 
of the number of general officers who by 
seniority and service had a prior claim. The 
king, much surprised, declared that he would 
not fulfil his promise. The Duc de Fitz- 


James, however, who had been apprised that 
his expectations would be realized, was in 
waiting in the ante-chamber of the council- 
room, in order to make his acknowledgments 
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in person. Loud complaints were heard in 
the circle of the queen when the result of the 
decision of the council became known; the 
king thought he could set it at rest by nom- 
inating seven marshals at the same time, the 
Duc de Fitz-James being one; but the public 
was astounded at this indiscriminate promo- 
tion, which was not justified by the merits of 
the officers selected. Many satirical songs 
were made about the new marshals ; the most 
popular was one which compared them to the 
seven capital sins. 


A remarkable letter of Joseph II. in 
these volumes contains this opinion of the 
emperor on the conduct of the queen with 
regard to the king and affairs of State : — 


Why have you taken upon yourself, my dear 
sister, to dismiss one minister, to cause an- 
other to be sent to his country house, to obtain 
high office for this person or that, to secure 
for another a favorable judgment in a lawsuit, 
to create a new and expensive post at court, in 
fine, to discourse about public affairs and to 
employ language by no means suitable to your 
condition? Have you ever put to yourself the 
question, by what right do you mix yourself 
up in the business of the French monarchy ? 
What have been your studies — what acquire- 
ments have you that can make you presume to 
think that your advice or opinion can be good 
for anything, especially on matters that require 
such extensive knowledge? .. . Give up all 
these petty intrigues ; have nothing to do with 
public business, keep away and avoid those 
who seek to involve you in it. Apply yourself 
earnestly to deserve the affection and esteem 
of the king ; it is the duty of your station, it is 
the only interest you ought to possess. 


These volumes prove, too, that Marie 
Antoinette, in public and private life alike, 
was naturally domineering and proud, that 
a vein of imperiousness ran through what 
was really good and kind in her. We 
have already noticed the arrogant tone she 
could adopt to her submissive husband ; 
and the same spirit breathes in passages 
in this work in which she glances at poli- 
tics and affairs of State. The “insolence,” 
in fact, which was laid to her charge by 
critics like Madame Roland and others, 
comes out plainly whenever she thinks the 
divinity of kingship even remotely touched ; 
and national aspirations and the popular 
voice.were regarded by her with indiffer- 
ence or contempt. Thus, when still a child, 
she approved with glee the cop d’état 
of Maupéou and Terray, as, when queen, 
she approved the violence of Brienne; 
thus she peremptorily ordered the “ im- 
mediate suppression” of “libels” which 
“dealt with public affairs,” just as, years 
afterwards, she wished to put down the 
“mobs of Paris,” which had sacked the 
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Bastille; thus she dismissed Turgot, al- 
though she knew he was backed by the 
public opinion of France, just as in 1789 
she dismissed Necker, and would have 
brought the States-General summarily to 
aclose. Such sentiments were, no doubt, 
those of more than one sovereign of the 
eighteenth century; but they were very 
characteristic of Marie Antoinette; and 
they were congenial to her proud nature, in 
whatever degree we may ascribe them to 
the associations of her life, and a faulty 
training. One other defect, too, in this 
singular woman was a habit of playing a 
part when it suited her purpose, which 
could even deepen into dissimulation. Ma- 
ria Theresa often dwelt on this fault, 
which she thought more dangerous than 
any other: “She can cleverly give a 
plausible turn to things, even at the ex- 
pense of truth. . . . I fear that she is not 
sincere. . . . She is self-willed, and deter- 
mined to carry her point in everything; 
very capable of dissembling, and of going 
her own way in spite of remonstrances.” 

This work supplies a remarkable in- 
stance of the occasional double-dealing of 
Marie Antoinette. The Comte de Guines, 
one of the Choiseul following, had fallen 
into disgrace through the arts of Aiguil- 
lon ; and though he had been acquitted in 
a trialin which the queen secretly inter- 
fered for him, he was nevertheless out of 
favor at court. In 1776 he lost the em- 
bassy to St. James’s; and Turgot and 
Malesherbes, who thought ill of him, 
recommended, it would appear, his re- 
moval from the post. This aroused the 
resentment of the queen, but she took care 
to keep her counsels to herself; hardly 
deigned to notice M. de Guines at Ver- 
sailles; and was to outward seeming all 
smiles to Turgot, until she had wrung 
from the yielding king a patent that made 
De Guines a duke, and had compassed 
the fall of the great minister: — 


The power which the king has bestowed on 
M. de Guines in making him a duke is the 
work of the queen. This princess has con- 
ducted herself in the affair with a secrecy and 
a skill beyond her age. She did not say a 
word to M. de Guines in public during all the 
time ; it was thought she had given him up. 
Yet, all of a sudden, a striking proof appears 
of her paramount influence ; there can be no 
longer a doubt of her power over the king. 

. . She had insisted on the dismissal of Tur- 
got on the same occasion. 


As we read this, we are obliged to recol- 
lect how the queen acted at a very differ- 
ent time; how she endeavored to turn the 
Revolution back by finesse, intrigue, and 
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arts of the kind; how she spoke smoothly 
to Barnave and others, while she beck- 
oned to Austria across the Rhine. 

The manner in which the queen ruled 
the king and France was another cause of 
offence at Versailles; more especially as 
this line of conduct was supposed to have 
been laid down at Vienna. We see in 
these volumes what discontent she pro- 
voked even upon this ground alone; and 
it is very remarkable with what misgiv- 
ings her mother surveyed her splendid 
state. Over and over again Maria The- 
resa wrote deliberately to Mercy that “ her 
daughter was lost,” if she went on in her 
ill-judged ways ; over and over again she 
declared that a sad future was opening for 
her “beloved Antoinette.” The follow- 
ing letter, written upon the news of the 
death of Louis XV., shows that, even at 
that time, the empress-queen had dark 
forebodings as to the destiny of her child: 
“T am deeply affected by this intelli- 
gence, and still more so when I reflect on 
what may be the lot of my daughter. She 
can only be at the height of greatness, or 
very unfortunate. The situation of the 
new king, of his ministers, and of France 
herself, is not reassuring; she, too, is very 
young; has never applied herself to busi- 
ness, will never do so except with great 
difficulty. Her days of happiness I con- 
sider gone forever.” 

Such was Marie Antoinette in the flow- 
er of her youth, while she basked in the 
summer sun of life before the tempest 
gathered in darkness around her. She 
had some amiable and good qualities; her 
intellect, had it been properly trained, was 
above the ordinary level of her sex; she 
was not incapable of firm resolves, and 
we discredit what a thousand slanderous 
tongues have said of her good name and 
her conjugal faith. But she was not the 
less, that unpleasing contrast, a fair woman 
with little discretion; and, while with a 
disposition almost untutored, she was im- 
petuous and light in thought and act, na- 
ture had made her somewhat imperious 
and hard, fond of self-indulgence and 
eager for power. Sent, as she was, from 
Vienna while still 2 child, placed in the 
perilous sphere of Versailles, and with the 
associations that surrounded her life, it is 
not surprising that, with such a character, 
she should have committed many and 
grievous errors; that she should readily 
have listened to Austrian counsels, should 
have launched giddily into wild extrava- 
gance, should have scorned old ways, and 
become the centre of a circle of favorites 
and bad flatterers, should have fashioned 
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to her will a feeble husband, should have 
rashly meddled with affairs of State, and 
have acted recklessly in this position. To 
judge Marie Antoinette fairly, even at this 
period of her career, we must ‘consider not 
only her essential qualities, but the pecul- 
iaritics of her situation in France; it is 
because they have not done this that so 
many French writers have been unjust to 
her; and when the examination has been 
rightiy made, we find in her, indeed, much 
that is flawed and imperfect, many blem- 
ishes that offend the sight, yet much, too, 
that is really pleasant and attractive. Yet 
it is not strange that this ill-fated princess 
should have seemed almost a prodigy of 
evil to thousands among the generation of 
Frenchmen who had grown up to man- 
hood in 1789. It was the singular mis- 
fortune of Marie Antoinette that she made 
numerous and unrelenting enemies in 
almost every sphere where opinion was 
formed; and the reports against her which 
spread from Versailles, especially as her 
own conduct gave color to them, were 
eagerly caught up in the observant capital, 
and thence penetrated far into the nation. 
What must have been the feelings of the 
better class of Frenchmen when they 
heard that a light and designing woman 
was making France a mere tool of Austria, 
was keeping the king in a state of bond- 


age, had blighted the hopes of the realm 
by dismissing Turgot ? What must Marie 


Antoinette have seemed in the eyes of 
those who, week after week, read that her 
lovers rioted on the public wealth, and that 
her life was a round of gilded sin, and who 
could note how this fine lady made herself 
superior, as it were, to royalty, trailed its 
state through the mire with gay inso- 
lence, exposed its weaknesses to the pry- 
ing multitude? What must have been 
the thoughts of the starving crowds which 
gathered in the streets and» ways of Paris, 
when they were told that what would relieve 
their misery was wasted by a crowned 
harlot at Versailles, when they beheld the 
queen parading her state indifferent appar- 
ently to their life of misery? We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that Marie Antoinette 
should have been a name of evil in France, 
even before 1799-3; and it is less strange, 
perhaps, that ever since she has found 
numerous censors in French opinion. 
To those who have no part in the fortunes 
of France, to whom her annals are merely 
a stirring drama, the heroism of the 
woman in the hour of trial, and her con- 
stancy in enduring affliction, may seem to 
efface her many faults ; and in their eyes 
a tragic and cruel death may transform her 
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into a suffering martyr. But the French 
people cannot lightly forget the part played 
by Marie Antoinette in what was for them 
a crisis of fate; they have rightly judged 
that she passionately opposed the Revolu- 
tion, even in its just changes; they know 
that. the very virtues of which she gave 
proof made her but a more dangerous 
and powerful enemy. What, too, we will 
add, would have been the verdict of his- 
tory on her had the queen won the 
terrible game she most certainly played — 
had a Holy Alliance of armed despots 
restored the old monarchy by mere brute 
force, had Brunswick handed her back a 
crown amidst the ruins and blood of a 
sacked capital ? 

Other members of the royal family of 
France pass lifelike before us in these 
volumes. The undignified form of Louis 
XVI. shrinks behind that of his illustrious 
consort; and his awkward manner, his 
sullen ways, his tastes for mere mechan- 
ical crafts, his immoderate passion for the 
chase and the gun, make up a character 
that does not please. Yet there was real 
good in that dull exterior. Mercy tells 
us, in a number of passages, that the king 
had much good sense and intelligence ; he 
was diligent i in business, simply g good, and 
scrupulous, and frugal in his own habits. 
At heart he was sincere and honest, as 
numerous anecdotes in this book show ; 
and it is melancholy to reflect how, in his 
case, the vacillation of weakness was mis- 
taken for guile. Marie Antoinette re- 
peatedly wrote of him thus: “The more 
I see of the three brothers, the more I am 
convinced that had I to choosé between 
them I should take the one whom Provi- 
dence has given me as a husband. His 
character is truthful; although his manner 
is awkward, he is to me all attentions and 
kindness.” Mercy, too, ascribes to him 
the like qualities: “Under a somewhat 
rude exterior, he seems to be frank, de- 
cided, regular in his habits, and inclined to 
do all the good in his power. This is the 
estimate generally made of him, and I be- 
lieve it to be correct.” 

Many passages in these volumes attest 
also the kind heart of the unfortunate 
king. He became only a too uxorious hus- 
band ; ; and there is something very touch- 
ing in the wistful tenderness he felt for 
his exacting wife, in his attempts to join 
in the gay vanities which he evic dently dis- 
liked and thought wrong, and above all in 
his anxious solicitude to stand between 
the queen and the shafts of slander which 
he well knew were directed against her. 
Of his political views we see little in this 
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work ; but whatever we find confirms the 
conclusion that he was a well-meaning and 
just-minded prince, not opposed to reforms 
in some degree, though fettered by the 
traditions of divine right, and without the 
insight needed to perceive what really was 
the position of affairs, and what the true 
requirements of France. These good 
qualities were, however, marred by a 
weakness of character, which, at some 
conjunctures, amounted almost to imbecil- 
ity. We have already noticed how he was 
completely subjugated by Marie Antoi- 
nette; the thraldom continued to his last 
hour; and it was this fatal submissiveness 
that sent him upon the paths that ended 
in ruin and death. How abject and 


thorough that submission was we see from 
glimpses of life like these : — 


The dauphiness scolded the dauphin for his 
immoderate love of hunting, which injured his 
health, and on the air of carelessness and 
negligence in his appearance, which was the 
result of this pursuit. The dauphin thought 
he would shorten the sermon by retiring to his 
own apartments ; but the dauphiness followed 
him and continued to explain rather angrily 
all that was objectionable in his habits of life. 
This language so moved the dauphin that he 
began to cry. ... The king is even an ob- 
stacle to the queen’s making a change in her 
ways ; his compliance with her wishes amounts 
to submissiveness ; his manner to her is that 
of the most attentive courtier ; nay, he is the 
first to treat with marked distinction the com- 
panions of the queen, though it is well known 
he bears no love to them. 


The characters of the brothers of Louis 
XVI., the Comte de Provence and the 
Comte d’Artois, each his successor in a 
very different age, are fully delineated in 
these volumes, but nothing that is new 
appears in them. The Comte de Pro- 
vencge was an ambitious schemer —the 
king once slyly called him Tartuffe — 
smooth in manner and language, but very 
insincere; he was_ bitterly disappointed 
when the birth of a dauphin placed a bar 
between him and the throne he had hoped 
for; and there can be little doubt he gave 
the worst turn to the scandals of Versailles 
respecting the queen. The Comte d’Ar- 
tois, a mere trifler, a butterfly, sporting 
in summer sunshine however near was the 
thundercloud, was a being of a very dif- 
ferent kind; as we have seen, he was 
chicfly noted for his frivolous pursuits, his 
petulance, and his unbecoming follies. 
One anecdote about him strikingly shows 
the levity and insolence which he displayed 
incommon with many of the young seig- 
neurs of the day; a royal duke who had 
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tried the same jest in England would have 
been summoned before the next justice of 
the peace : — 


The Comte d’Artois has taken it into his 
head to pull down a country house in the Bois 
de Boulogne, and to rebuild it from top to 
bottom. It is to be newly furnished, and.a 
Jféte is to be given there to the queen. Every- 
body thought it absurd to attempt to finish 
such a piece of work in six or seven weeks ; 
yet it has been done. Nine hundred workmen 
having been employed day and night. The 
most extraordinary part of the case is chat, as 
there was a deficiency of materials, especially 
of stones, lime, and plaister, and that time was 
not to be lost in procuring them elsewhere, M. 
le Comte d’Artois gave orders that patrols of 
the Swiss Guards should search the main roads 
and seize every cart containing materials of 
this kind which they came across. 


Both of these princes thus, in different 
ways, contributed to shake the tottering 
throne. We catch but one glimpse of 
Madame Elizabeth: it is that of a winning 
and pleasing child: “I begin to know 
my sister Elizabeth much better; she is a 
charming child. She is clever, decided 
in manner, and very graceful. “When her 
sister went away she showed feeling that 
was beyond her age and really touching.” 

These volumes tell us a great deal con- 
cerning “ Mesdames Tantes,” the daugh- 
ters of Louis XV. We see from them 
that the royal ladies did not escape the 
malignant scandals bred in the pestilent 
air of Versailles; but their lives appear to 
have been without stain; and we do not 
think they showed the envious dislike of 
Marie Antoinette which has been laid to 
their charge. They certainly opposed the 
Choiseul party; but this was from their 
Jesuit sympathies, and their regard for the 
deceased dauphin; and all that can be 
said against them is that now and then 
they displayed a touch of jealousy at being 
supplanted by a foreign bride, whose fresh 
charms warned them their day had passed. 
We obtain from this work an impressive 
view of the last years of Louis XV. as 
that degraded sensualist drew near his 
end. Louis was not wanting in sense or 
judgment; he had good-nature after his 
own fashion; and he hada notion that the 
France of Louis XIV. ought to count for 
something, even after Rosbach. We see 
from these pages how, now and then, he 
endeavored to shake off the lethargy of 
sin; how despising Frederick the Great 
as a “cheat and an upstart,” he envied 
him his “ way of finding out everything ; ” 
how he intrigued to cross the imperious 
will of Maria Theresa when he thought 
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her in the wrong. But his efforts to show 
himself a king were only fitful; he was 
incapable of any decided purpose, though 
not the dupe of flatterers who called him 
great; and, yielding to habit, yet without 
a zest for vice, he would plunge back 
again into the sty of dissoluteness from 
which he had for the moment emerged. 
Yet he was fully alive to his fallen state ; 
he shrank from the sight of his own 
daughters ; he shut himself up with Du- 
barry, indeed gorged her rapacious follow- 
ing, and humored her whims, but he felt 
ashamed at heart of the scandal; and, in 
the deference he showed to Marie Antoi- 
nette, he offered up the homage of vice to 
innocence. Conscience, too, pricked him 
among his joyless pleasures. “I know I 
have reigned badly,” were the first words 
of his will; and he was often shaken by 
superstitious terrors. Mercy describes 
him thus soon before his death : — 


The king is growing old, and at times he 
appears to be brooding on his thoughts in 
secret. He stands alone, without help, with- 
out deriving consolation from his children ; 
he can expect neither zeal nor attachment nor 
fidelity from the strange medley of people who 
form his administration, his society, his com- 
panions. . . . He dislikes the importunities 
of the favorite and her set; for, strangely 
reckless and weak as he is, he nevertheless 
knows thoroughly his associates, and rates 
them at their proper worth. He allows him- 
self repeatedly to yield to demands that only 
multiply ill-will and intrigue ; but he is the 
very slave of habit. 

The death of Louis XV. has been often 
described; we quote from Mercy a few 
particulars of a scene which Tennyson 
might have had in his thoughts when 
he wrote the close of “The Vision of 
Sin:” — 

After being confessed the king sent for the 
Duc d’Aiguillon and spoke to him in a low 
tone of voice. It is said that he gave orders 
to keep Madame Dubarry more at a distance ; 
but he was more besotted about the favorite 
than could have been supposed. ... It had 
been settled to tell him the nature of his ill- 
ness, which hitherto had been kept from him. 
. .. The departure of the favorite was then 
resolved on; the Duchesse d’Aiguillon took 
her off in her carriage... . Immediately 
afterwards the confessor entered the chamber 
of the monarch to do his holy office ; the ex- 
citement in the chdéteau then became intense. 
.. . A workman, who closed up the leaden 
coifin, died within twenty-four hours, such was 
the state of the remains. 


The position of France as a power in 
Europe is clearly indicated in this work. 
The state, whose history, Burke has re- 
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marked, has been a succession of “ebbs 
and flows,” was then at the extreme low 
tide of fortune; and after the disasters of 
the Seven Years’ War, had, for the mo- 
ment, all but completely lost its influence. 
At sea, France was kept down by En- 
gland ; on the Continent, she was dragged 
in the wake of Austria; and the nation 
that, in less than twenty years, was to dic- 
tate peace to a baffled world, was unable 
to make its voice heard on almost every 
question of European politics. It is curi- 
ous to observe how Maria Theresa con- 
sidered France as a convenient satellite; 
treated her ally with scarcely concealed 
contempt ; and repudiated the obligations 
of the alliance while she insisted upon ob- 
taining its benefits. Thus in the affair of 
the partition of Poland, in which France 
had a large traditional interest, she did not 
even consult the French ministry; and 
she had the assurance to excuse her share 
in the deed on the ground that French 
intrigue had conduced to it, and that 
France had not the means of affording 
her aid had she ventured on war with 
Russia and Prussia. When France, how- 
ever, made, in her turn, a secret attempt to 
support Poland, the empress broke out 
into a storm of wrath; declared that Aus- 
tria was being betrayed by France, and 
that such a crime was beyond endurance ; 
and took care to remind Louis XV. that 
England was supreme on the seas, and 
had been a powerful ally of her house. 
So, too, with characteristic boldness, she 
refused to fall in with the family compact, 
or to do anything for France in the Amer- 
ican war, while she claimed the assistance 
of Louis XVI., though the king, we have 
seen, blamed the ambition of her son. 
With her obsequious ambassador, she 
took credit with herself for this one-sided 
and shifty policy by complacently dwelling 
on the weakness of France: “France, 
owing to the inexcusable and unheard-of 
disorder she is in, has for the present re- 
duced herself to a state of complete im- 
potence ; she has neither the will nor the 
power to give aid to any ally... . Not- 
withstanding the narrow range of his 
views the Duc d’Aiguillon cannot deceive 
himself as to the weakness of France. . 
He will be compelled to retrace his steps 
in consequence of the necessities of his 
position.” 

Maria Theresa, however, and Mercy 
also, were not ignorant of the vast re- 
sources of France even in this eclipse of 
greatness, and we may recollect what 
power she displayed in our struggle with 
the American colonies. The following is 
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significant: “The nation is gifted with 
great and good qualities ; the inherent re- 
sources of the monarchy are prodigious ; 
and these things ought to be carefully 
attended to by any power that has to 
take France into account in its political 
combinations. . . . The abuses are enor- 
mous, but the elements of power are im- 
mense.” 

We have already glanced at the wretch- 
ed state of the government of France 
during this period. Despotic power was 
abused by rogues and favorites ; the reins 
passed from the hands of feeble kings 
into those of corrupt or inexperienced 
women ; the policy of the State was made 
to depend on palace intrigues or the taste 
of the boudoir; the strength of the realm 
was wantonly squandered ; incapacity and 
folly stood in high places while an indig- 
nant nation held sullenly aloof. Mercy 
thus describes the condition of things 
when Louis XV. passed from the scene; 
it was not essentially better under Calonne 
and Brienne, though there had been an 
improvement upon the surface : — 


The melancholy excesses of the king during 
the last four years of his life, have completely 
disgraced his reign. The State was in the 
hands of a vile favorite, whose relations and 
associates formed an assemblage of abject and 
degraded beings. France was literally en- 
slaved under this yoke. Honorable people 
kept away and gave place to rascals of all 
kinds who peopled the court; thenceforward 
there was nothing but disorder, scandal, in- 
justice ; everything was turned upside down; 
principle and the sense of right seemed not to 
exist ; everything was Iet go by chance. The 
government had no energy or life; the dis- 
credit which had falien on the nation caused 
inexpressible grief and shame. . . . The mon- 
archy, in a word, was in a pitiable state. 


In considering what Marie Antoinette 
was, we have also incidentally noticed 
the contemporancous state of society in 
France. The extravagance and folly of 
the old régime; the frivolous license of 
those gay lords and ladies who, without 
duties in the State or at home, gave them- 
selves up toa mere life of pleasure; the 
monstrous waste of that effete royalty, 
which sought to make up for its want of 
dignity by an outward show of its profuse 
magnificence, and by lavishing on courtiers 
the wealth of the nation; the tone of sen- 
timent and thought at Versailles, where, 
in the corrupted air of despotism, intrigue 
and malice found their way to power, by 
murdering the good name of rivals, where 
calumny tilled the place of opinion, and 
where profligacy rioted under graceful 
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seeming; the moral perversion which was 
seen everywhere and which exhibited itself 
in such scenes as the reign of Dubarry 
and the Polignac clique—all this has 
been often described before ;* but per- 
haps nowhere better than in these volumes 
if carefully and intelligently read. It 
should be observed, however, that neither 
Mercy nor Maria Theresa take notice of 
several most important elements then at 
work in the social disintegration of France. 
They never allude to the intellectual forces 
which were sapping the existing order of 
things, or only class Voltaire with Du- 
barry; t¢ they do not refer to the growing 
strength of a public opinion outside Ver- 
sailles, keen, fierce, dangerous, bold, de- 
structive, or do so in a mere cursory way ; 
they scarcely touch on the wretched con- 
dition of the peasantry or the lower mid- 
dle class, or glance at it with contemptuous 
pity; their ears are deaf to the distant 
moaning of sounds that are soon to break 
out inthe tempest. Omissions like these 
are full of significance ; they fall in with 
the views prevalent among certainly the 
large majority of those in high places 
at this period. The empress, how- 
ever, and her informant instinctively felt, 
as they cast their eyes at the unnatural 
state of things at Versailles, that there 
was something rotten in the condition of 
France, though they did not measure the 
extent of the danger or perceive the quar- 
ter whence it was to come : — 


It is almost impossible to comprehend the 
disgraceful disorder of everything in this place. 
The throne is degraded by the shamelessness 
of the favorite and her partisans. Seditious 
cries are beginning to make themselves heard ; 
the person of the sqvereign himself is not 
spared by some writers; Versailles has be- 
come a seat of perfidy, malice, and revenge ; 
intrigues and mere personal views direct every- 
thing. Every sentiment of honor seems to 
have left the spot... . My daughter, I fear, 
is going the way of destruction... . During 
two years I have felt the greatest uneasiness. 
I feel that I may yet witness great misfortunes. 


These volumes contain some curious 
details respecting the first partition of 
Poland. We have already noticed the self- 
ish policy of Maria Theresa towards 
France in this matter; but unquestionably 


* A good sketch of the socixl characteristics of the 
old régime will be found in M. Taine’s new book *‘ Les 
oo de la France Contemporaine,” vol. i., bk. 2, 
chap. i. 

¢t The words of Maria Theresa are very curious; 
but, beside that she was dévote and old-fashioned in 
her ways of thinking, she probably disliked Voltaire for 
his friendship for Frederick the Great. She calls 
Dubarry “contemptible.” and Voltaire an “‘ unhappy 
wretch,’”’ in the same sentence, vol. iii., p. 99. 
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she regretted the part she had in a great 
national crime. ‘The following is even 


more striking than the celebrated words 
which have been often quoted as express- 
ing her fears and regrets on the subject : — 


I do not understand a policy which lays it 
down as a principle that if two persons make 
use of power to oppress an innocent man, a 
third person has a right, on the grounds of 
provision for the future and present conven- 
ience, to imitate and commit a like act of 
injustice. . . . I was always opposed to this 
iniquitous and unequal partition; I could not 
bear the notion of an alliance with two mon- 
sters even at the risk of a war. 


The truth is that Frederick the Great 
was the real designer and author of the 
partition of Poland. With due deference 
to Mr. Carlyle, several of the documents 
he cites to excuse the king were carefully 
prepared by that astute personage, who 
was quite as apt in misleading opinions as 
others who have imitated him at the pres- 
ent day. The following is a sketch of 
Frederick the Great as he appeared, not 
only to Maria Theresa, but to most of the 
crowned heads of his time; though a cari- 
cature, it is very lifelike; and history will 
say that some at least of the qualities of 
the man have adhered to the policy of his 
house : — 


What reliance can be placed in him or in 
‘this word? France has experienced this; 
hardly a prince in Europe has escaped the 
effects of his bad faith; and this is the per- 
sonage who wishes to constitute himself dic- 
tator and protector of a united Germany! 
And the leading sovereigns will not combine 
to prevent a calamity which sooner or later 
will overtake them all! During many years 
his despotism and his violence have afflicted 
Europe; he sets at nought every settled prin- 
ciple of right and truth, and laughs at treaties 
and alliances. . . . If he is permitted to add 
to his power, what a future will there be for 
our successors ! 


There are several interesting passages 
in this book with respect to Turkey and the 
Eastern question, then just beginning to 
become formidable. The state of things in 
the East in 1777 had a certain resemblance 
to that which has been passing under our 
eyes for several months. Russia, with 
vast secret designs of ambition, had drawn 
Joseph 11. into a hollow alliance, based on 
a “settlement of the affairs of the Porte;” 
Prussia, master of the situation as regards 
the Continent, had joined in the league for 
her own objects; and the three powers, 
united, sat watching each other ever medi- 
tating, without regard to France or En- 
gland, how the heritage of the sultan was 
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to be dealt with. The partition of Turkey 
was considered, as it has perhaps been, on 
a recent occasion; but then, as now, there 
was a wide difference in the objects and 
views of Russia and Austria; and the 
nominal alliance soon fell to pieces. It is 
interesting to observe the conclusions of 
Maria Theresa upon this subject; they 
are, in the main, those which have guided 
the conduct of every Austrian statesman 
worthy of the name; and she entirely dis- 
agreed with her very inferior son: — 


The partition of the Turkish empire would 
be a most hazardous and dangerous enterprise 
on account of the probable consequences to 
us... . What advantage would we gain even 
though our conquests should extend to Con- 
stantinople? ... It would be an event even 
more unfortunate than the partition of Poland, 
which I regret so deeply ; far more useful to my 
formidable neighbors than to my realm... . 
Unless it cannot possibly be avoided, I will 
not be a consenting party to the dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman empire ; and I hope our 
grandchildren will yet see the Turk in Europe. 


It is impossible to examine these vol- 
umes and not to feel that the French mon- 
archy had reached a period when a great 
change was at hand. No doubt the two 
personages who, so to speak, form the 
chorus in the drama before us, cannot 
interpret many of the signs of the times, 
and fail to perceive the true significance 
of much that was passing before their 
eyes. But as we study what they have left 
on record, by the light of events that were 
fast drawing near, the writing on the wall 
distinctly comes out, and in its characters 
we see despair and ruin. When a throne 
had ceased to inspire loyalty; when vice 
and levity were at the helm of the state; 
when a court had become a scene of evil; 
when the rulers of a people had no regard 
for it, and were indifferent to its wants and 
its intellect, in what could this moral con- 
fusion end but in the subversion of an 
order of things weighed in the balance of 
Providence and found wanting? 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
NENUPHAR: A FANCY. 
JULY. 

ALMOST a month has passed away since 
Nenuphar’s midnight confidences, when 
we take our next look at her. It is after 
dinner, and she is seated on a low chair by 
an open window in the drawing-room, con- 
templating with a faint, troubled look, most 
unusual on her calm face, Mr. Long and 
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Heather playing chess in the farthest cor- 
ner of the room. 

John Clermont, looking older and per- 
haps somewhat harder than he did on that 
June morning nineteen years ago, is con- 
versing in low tones with Mrs. Evans on 
the unusual beauty of the weather they 
have had of late. ‘There will be a grand 
harvest,” he says, conclusively ; and then 
he rises, and goes over to the window 
where Nenuphar sits, and for a few mo- 
ments watches her in silence. Indeed a 
silence seems to have fallen on the whole 
party. One might have said there was an 
angel pausing overhead, but Mr. Clermont 
breaks it. 

“ What are you thinking of, Nenuphar?” 

She raises her great eyes to his, and 
half sighs, as she says, “ Thinking of? 
Really I do not know.” 

As she thus looks up, you can see that 
in this month—since that day when 
Sebastian’s shadow fell across her—a 
change has come over her, though where- 
in the change exactly lies it would be 
hard to say. But itis there nevertheless 
—a half-troubled look ia the blue eyes, 
which gives them a depth they did not 
possess in the days when no sorrow or 
joy seemed to have any power over her. 

And what is it, then, that has come over 
her? Not jealousy of Heather, ‘surely; 
for Nenuphar is a beautiful woman, and 
has seen so many men bow down and do 
homage to her, that it is impossible for her 
to grudge Heather her one conquest. And 
as to love, why, she herself acknowledged 
not so very long ago that the very meaning 
of the word was incomprehensible to her. 

At first, after his return home, Mr. Long 
had believed, as so many men had done 
before him, that in Nenuphar Clermont 
he had found his ideal of all that was per- 
fect and lovely in womanhood. But after 
the first few days it seemed to his passion- 
ate Southern nature there was something 
almost repulsive in the cold beauty, that 
nothing could stir out of its unnatural 
calm. Then he had begun to think of the 
other girl, so full of fire, and life, and 
activity; of whom his dreams had been 
the first night of his home-coming, and 
whose voice had once welcomed him back 
so warmly, and whose eyes had now learnt 
to brighten at his approach; and this vis- 
ion gradually blotted out that other one 
that had stirred his fancy for a little while 
with the wonderful fascination of its 
beauty. 

“Do you think,” asked Mr. Clermont, 
after another little pause, spent by him in 
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speculating as to the likeliest question to 
gain him an insight into Nenuphar’s 
thoughts — “ do you think that those two,” 
with a half movement in the direction of 
the chess-players, “are likely to make a 
match of it?” 

“ Do you? ” 

“Yes, it would not surprise me.” 

Nenuphar lifted her eyes then, and 
looked in the direction indicated. “ What 
makes you think it?” she said; and 
though she spoke quietly, the very frint- 
est tinge of pink passed over her checks 
— avery unusual show of emotion for her. 

“Tt seems like it,” said old Mr. Cler- 
mont. “To think that my little, rough, 
careless Heather should have lived to be 
preferred to a beautiful woman like you — 
for you are a beautiful woman, Nenuphar, 
there is no denying that. ‘Eyes, and no 
eyes,’ is it not?” 

“ Beauty is not everything.” 

“Perhaps not. But it is nearly every- 
thing — or rather, it is a royal road to near- 
ly everything.” 

“Beauty only turns heads; it does not 
win hearts,” said Nenuphar, softly. “Oh, 
I wish I knew,” she went on, almost 
appealingly, “ what it is that is wanting in 
me — what it is that makes me so differ- 
ent to every one else! Why He,” looking 
towards the far-off players, “finds some- 
thing almost repulsive in me. What can 
it be?” 

“ His bad taste,” retorted Mr. Clermont. 
“ Be satisfied with yourself just as you are 
—it is the best way. And besides, it 
would be folly to wish a change; for you 
are lovely to look upon, and nothing more 
should be required of a woman. Directly 
they grow learned they become argument- 
ative, --and a wom2n who argues, ah!” 
and John shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively. “ No,—ignorance and beauty for 
women !” 

“ But that is not what I mean; it is not 
learning that makes so many women lova- 
ble,— women a thousand times pliner 
than I — women in every way insignifi- 
cant. What is it? Oh, I wish I knew! 
or rather, 1 wish I possessed it, whatever 
it is.” 

“Do not strive after it, my dear, or you 
may lose the blessings you have, and per- 
haps gain nothing in exchange. There 
are peonies and water-lilies, wall-flowers 
and mignonette — and _ they are all prized, 
though for different reasons. You must 
not be grasping, and try to seize all the 
blessings : ba may be sure they are 
equally divided.” 
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“But I am not a flower,” urged Nenu- 
phar, still with that faint tone of pleading 
in her voice. 
“ Are you not, my dear?” said old John, 
mockingly. “Iam not so sure of that!” 


Now let us cross over to the chess- 
players for a few minutes, and see how 
their game is progressing. 

“Check to the queen,” said Sebastian. 
And at his words, and perhaps also at a 
certain inflection in his voice, and a cer- 
tain tender look in his eyes, a quick, 
bright flush passed over Heather’s face. 

“Check?” she repeated, inquiringly. 

Sebastian touched a black knight with 
his finger. “ Do you not see now?” 

“Then I may as well give up the game 
at once,” she replied, somewhat petulant- 
ly, “for there seems nothing left for me 
to do. I do not feel in the humor for 
playing to-night.” 

“ Then you will give up the game to me, 
will you not?” said Sebastian, in a low 
voice. 

“ No, I will not,” said Heather, as she 
rose from her seat. ‘I never could bear 
to give up a game without fighting for it ; 
so we will leave the pieces as they are, 
and put off the conclusion of the game till 
to-morrow, when perhaps I may have dis- 


covered some way out of my difficulties.” 
“That is hard upon me,” said Sebas- 
tian; “for very likely if we wait till then 


of 
my 


you will have thought of some wa 
conquering me, whereas if I presse 
advantage now - 

“You are too generous to do that,” re- 
plied Heather softly. “So good-night: I 
will think all to-morrow, and perhaps I 
shall beat you yet.” 

“ Have you ever heard,” said Sebastian, 
rising also, “that, next to victory, there is 
nothing so sweet as defeat,—if only the 
right adversary overcomes you?” 

And Heather turned away, feeling that 
so far Sebastian had had the best of it. 
As to the game itself, it was written in the 
book of fate that it should never be played 
out; for the next evening, when Heather 
should have been making her final effort 
to extricate the white queen from the diffi- 
culties that surrounded her, she was out 
on the terrace-walk, listening to the old 
story. 

So the white queen was conquered; 
though perhaps the defeat was, as Sebas- 
tian had said, as sweet as a victory would 
have been; for when she re-entered the 
drawing-room, it was as the affianced wife 
of Sebastian Long. In this way the game 
of chess was forgotten; and the next 
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morning, the housemaid, who had been 
much annoyed all the previous day by the 
untidy appearance the pieces presented, 
took upon herself to return them to their 
box, and thus all chance of redeeming her 
fortunes was taken away from Heather. 

“T am glad of it,” she said, when she 
discovered what had occurred; “ for it is 
a sort of satisfaction, after all, to know 
that I gave up the game — that I was not 
beaten.” 

“Were you not?” said Sebastian— 
and there was a smile in his dark eyes as 
he spoke. “I am not so sureof that; but 
perhaps,” he added, “I was the right ad- 
versary.” 

And then Heather, with a blush on her 
cheeks and a soft light in her eyes that 
transformed her from a somewhat plain 
girl into a beautiful woman — beautiful, 
at least, in Sebastian’s eyes — crept into 
his arms, and laid her head upon his 
shoulder ; and for the time being they two 
had reached that “kingdom fair and 
wide,” —that kingdom wherein lovers 
stand alone, seeing no footprints around 
of those who have trodden it before them, 
hearing no echo of the cries of those who 
have lived to descend the mountain from 
which they gained their view of the prom- 
ised land. 

As he left the house that night, and was 
making his way across the garden towards 
his own home, Sebastian was startled by 
Nenuphar’s suddenly appearing before 
him. 

She looked whiter and more lovely even 
than usual, was his first thought; the sec- 
ond, that it always seemed to be by moon- 
light that they met. 

He was going to pass her with a simple 
“Good-night,” knowing her fondness for 
solitary moonlight strolls, when she 
stopped and held out her hand as though 
to arrest his steps. 

“Mr. Long.” 

“Yes?” he questioned, stopping also. 

“Tell me,” she said, more impulsively 
than he had ever heard her speak, — 
what is it that I want to make me liked? 
Liked as Heather is, for instance. No, 
you need not fear to pain me by telling 
me the truth,” she went on, seeing that 
Sebastian hesitated. “I am _ not afraid, 
for I really want to know. I asked Heath- 
er, who is fond of me, you know, and she 
says I need nothing; that she would not 
have me changed if she could; then I asked 
my father, and he — well, you know him 
well enough to be able to guess what he 
said. Please do not think me vain for re- 
peating it; that I was beautiful, and that 
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a woman should require nothing else ; but 
JZ am not satisfied. So now I come to 
you; tell me, what is it other women have, 
that I have not?” 

Then she looked up at Sebastian with 
those wonderful blue eyes, which used to 
be so cold and unmoved, but in whose 
depths he fancied there was a something 
of softness, which for the moment made 
them look almost tender — or was it only 
a combination of moonlight and shadow 
on a lovely face?” 

“ What is it?” she repeated; “tell me.” 

And Sebastian looked down at her, and 
said quietly, ‘“ Love.” 

“ Given or received?” she questioned ; 
but she spoke so low that it was more like 
the sighing of the wind than the utterance 
of a human voice. 

“There you puzzle me,” he answered, 
“and I do not exactly know how to an- 
swer you,— for love begets love, and she 
who gives most, receives most.” 

“ But how am I to gain it?” 

“Give your own freely to those about 
you; do not try to stand apart from the 
world — not even above it—but mingle 
freely with its inhabitants, and you will 
find one day, when you least expect it, 
that you have won that for which you are 
seeking.” 

“And when one has gained it,” she 
queried, “is it rest, is it happiness ?” 

“When you have felt its power, you 
will not doubt its happiness,” said Sebas- 
tian, confidently, — Heather’s soft kisses 
returning to his remembrance as he spoke. 
“It is the only foretaste of heaven that is 
granted us here; and it is granted, I be- 
lieve, to make us long more than ever for 
that place where there is no death, no 
parting to separate us from our beloved 
ones,” replied Sebastian, reverently. 

“Yes, I see,” said Nenuphar, slowly. 
“So you think that to love some one is all 
Ineed. But supposing that I learnt this 
love, and that then ” 

“Well?” 

“That then the one I loved did not 
return it?” 

“Even then,” said Sebastian, gently, 
“even at such terrible cost, I should think 
the lesson well learnt. For we should 
always try and remember, hard though it 
seems at times to believe it, that we gain 
more from what we give than from what 
we receive.” 

“Thank you,” said Nenuphar, suddenly 
raising her eyes from the ground, and 
looking up into his face; “then you think 
that it is ony love that is required to make 
me more — what shall I say — human?” 
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And the shadow of a smile passed over 
her face. 

Sebastian did not reply. 

“ Good-night,” at length she said. 

He took the hand she held out, and 
without another word turned homewards, 
his thoughts suddenly reverting from this 
strange conversation to where they had 
been before Nenuphar’s appearance — 
namely, to Heather, and her tender eyes 
and loving words. 


AUGUST. 


ONE more month has come and gone; 
the summer, such a lovely summer as it 
has been, is nearly over; and now John 
Clermont, following a study which has 
always been particularly interesting to 
him, can note the change that has come 
over those about him in the last three 
months. 

Perhaps, after all, it was not so much a 
change as a gradual development —a 
gradual development of character wrought 
by love; the great motive power for good 
or evil; in much the same way as the sun- 
shine during these long, hot months has 
brought to perfection many bright, deli- 
cate flowers, but has also caused to droop 
and wither away their slighter, frailer sis- 
ters, that could not bear the piercing heat 
of its rays. 

No one would ever call Heather plain 
now. Indeed, sometimes Sebastian, look- 
ing from her to Nenuphar, finds himself 
wondering how he could ever have com- 
pared the two to the disadvantage of the 
former. Even Mr. Clermont himself, 
pondering over this and that, and striving 
as he had _ striven for so many years to 
forget that his fellow-beings were anything 
else than a curious study for those who, 
by reason of some inward bitterness ot 
spirit, had determined to slip aside and 
let the world go by,—not joining in its 
revels, nor yet sorrowing with its griefs, 
but becoming, as he had fancied he had 
become, a looker-on, one who could 
amuse himself by laughing at the slips 
and falls of those who passed him by, and 
never heed the cries of distress from 
those who needed help,— even he, watch- 
ing Heather’s eyes as they rested on Se- 
bastian’s face, would half wonder whether 
he had gone quite the right way to work 
to forget the grief that had so bowed him 
down; whether, if he had mingled more 
with those around him, and had not tried 
so long to stand above them, he would not 
perhaps have hushed his grief to a gentler 
sleep. 

And when thus perplexed, a glance at 
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Nenuphar would cause his conscience to 
prick him afresh. The study that had 
interested him so long was almost com- 
pleted now. He knew it; the human soul 
he had so often laughed at her for lacking, 
was coming to her at last —coming slowly 
and surely, and bringing with it grief im- 
measurable, such as only those quiet, self- 
contained natures can feel. 

Sometimes as he looked at her, and saw 
her watching Sebastian and Heather as 
they walked together in the garden, he 
would see come into her wide blue eyes an 
expression of such intense and bitter pain, 
that, startled and horrified, he would turn 
away. At such moments he’would seem 
to hear his dead wife’s voice; his dead 
wife’s figure would rise before him, plead- 
ing by her motherhood for the motherless 
girl—reproaching him for the years of 
selfishness that were now bearing such 
bitter fruit. Then Mr. Clermont would 
answer the accusing voice by saying that, 
after all, he could not attach any blame to 
himself. He had acted most generously 
by her, and so the world must acknowl- 
edge. 

He had saved her from certain death as 
a child — he had brought her upin his own 
home —he had denied her nothing; and 
now, was he to blame himself because the 


girl, when she was grown up, had chosen 
to fall in love with a man who had no 
thought for her? 

It was nonsense —so he argued; but, 
all the same, the voice would make itself 


heard at times. He had left her alone: 
he had not, indeed, biassed her for evil; 
but, unfortunately, the mind has to be 
strongly biassed for good, not left to find 
its own way out of the evil that surrounds 
it. 

So poor Nenuphar—for surely she 
needs pity now, if she never needed it 
before — had grown up quietly and calmly, 
with never a quicker pulse-beat than was 
strictly healthy; never a flush of pleasure 
at any one’s appearance; never a feeling 
of piin atany one’s departure : just living, 
that was all, calmly and evenly from day 
to day, hearing from John Clermont, or 
rather secing from his manner to her, that 
there was something about her different 
to all other women; until at last, so firmly 
did she become imbued with the idea that 
she was different to those around her, 
that she began in a manner to feel that 
she ought to act up to the character as- 
signed to her. All this till that June even- 
ing when she first saw Sebastian Lonz’s 
face, and Sebastian’s shadow fell across 
her. Then, into her tranquil mind was 
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borne a feeling that there was something 
greater to be got out of life than the mere 
pleasure of living from day to day, and 
also the knowledge that there was some- 
thing essential to a perfect woman wanting 
in her; and whatever it was, she felt that 
it was making her, despite her beauty, less 
pleasant in Sebastian’s eyes than Heather. 

So she asked him that question in the 
moonlit garden, and from his own lips she 
had the answer; and then she saw him go 
away into the light of Heather’s smiles, 
leaving her—having learnt her lesson, 
although as yet she was scarcely aware of 
the fact — to struggle with the knowledge, 
and to conquer the grief that it brought 
with it, as best she might, all alone. 

Even now she did not give the sorrow 
that possessed her a name; or rather, she 
did not know that, like the tendrils of the 
vine when first they begin to grow, love 
must have something near at hand round 
which to twine; and failing a right sup- 
port, it will seek about, and cling to what- 
ever is nearest—and always supposing 
that there is absolutely nothing near, that 
it will fail and die for want of support. 


“The fine weather is going, Nenuphar. 
Do you sce those black clouds on the hori- 
zon? They mean rain, I am sure,” said 
Heather, laying a caressing hand on her 
friend’s shoulder; “but we ought not to 
grumble — we have had a lovely summer.” 

“Jt makes it all the sadder to think that 
it is coming to an end. I cannot bear the 
idea. The winter always seems so terri- 
bly long.” 

“T enjoy it,” said Heather. “Of course 
I like these long cloudless days we have 
had lately; but, all the same, I think it 
would be very dull and monotonous if there 
were no such things as storms — if it were 
always sunshiny.” 

“That is just what Sebastian told me,” 
said Nenuphar, dreamily. 

“Did he?” and Heather blushed a soft, 
rosy red. “I entirely agree with him. 
Just in the same way that life would be 
dull, I fear, if it were not for its storms, 
which come at intervals. I am afraid we 
are not capable of enjoying uninterrupted 
sunshine at present.” 

“Ah, but you are so strong!” sighed 
Nenuphar. “I cannot bear storms.” And 
she raised her eyes, in which that shad- 
ow of pain had now become habitual, to 
Heather’s face. 

“Cannot you?” said Heather, simply. 
“T should have thought you were so calm, 
and so far above all the rest of us, that 
storms would scarcely have had the power 
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to disturb you. Now I—Iam different. 
I feel things dreadfully.” : 

Nenuphar half smiled at the energy in 
her friend’s voice. 

“Do you? I think I envy you then; 
for perhaps it is that which makes you so 
lovable.” 

“Lovable? Scarccly that; for until Se- 
bastian came, I do not think any one ever 
cared for me, but his love seems to have 
changed me altogether. I seem now to 
carry my summer about with me; perhaps 
that is what makes me so careless about 
the real summer’s departure.” 

Into Nenuphar’s eyes again came a look 
almost of envy. 

“ And youare really quite, quite happy?” 

“Yes, indeed, 1 am,” Heather replied, 
and then turned away at the sound of Se- 
bastian’s voice calling her name. 

“ What is it,’ cried Nenuphar, clasping 
her hands together, and looking towards 
the place where the sun was setting, 
amidst red angry clouds — “oh, what is it 
I need? He says that it is love —love 
given, he thinks; but whatever it is, I will 
discover it before | dic.” 

She had spoken impetuously; but the 
momentary energy died away immediately, 
and the quiet, apathetic look habitual to her 
stole over her features, aad she was out- 
wardly calm, at least, as she also made her 
way back into the house. 


Night;— not a soft, balmy, moonlit June 
night, like that first one on which Sebas- 
tian came, and cast his shadow across 
Nenuphar’s white dress, but dark and 
stormy, with black clouds scudding across 
the sky before a westerly wind, which 
caused every now and then little rifts and 
chasms in their blackness, through which 
a watcry moon appeared. 

A night, when any one who had a roof 
under whose safe shelter he could rest, 
would seek it, and leave the outside world 
to those to whom a home had been denied. 

But there is some one apparently who 
thinks differently: some one who prefers 
being out of doors, notwithstanding the 
darkness of the night, to the comfort of a 
sheltered room, where two lovers are play- 
ing a game of chess; a careless game, in 
which no move has taken place on cither 
side for the last half-hour —and where an 
old man sits aliernately reading and dozing 
in the Jamplight. 

“Heather, where is Nenuphar?” Mr. 

lern-oat rouses himse!f at length to ask. 

“I do not know, father. J think she 
must have gone to bed.” 

But no. Out in the garden, without 
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even a shawl over her white dress, is Nenu- 
phar, pacing up and down, heedless of cold 
and rheumatism, in the narrow path that 
leads to the gate, through which the road 
runs to Sebastian’s house. 

In the centre of the path is a fountain; 
and as its waters rise up into the air, the 
westerly breeze, which, though strong, is 
not cold, plays with them, and tosses them 
about, causing them to spread themselves 
out, and fall in a silver shower around. 

Presently down the path from Wyke- 
ham Manor comes the tall, dark figure of 
a man—a man who, as he nears the gate 
that separates Heather’s home from his 
own, starts, and looks in some bewilder- 
ment at the white form before him. 

“Nenuphar?” he cries, incredulously. 
“What are you doing out here, you foolish 
girl?” 
~ «Tam thinking,” she replies, lifting her 
eyes quietly to his. 

“You should think indoors on such a 
night as this. And what, if I may ask, 
were your thoughts about, that they re- 
quired such a solitary spot to bring them 
to perfection in?” 

He had turned back as he spoke, as she 
did not seem inclined to stand still, and 
walked down the path by her side, until 
they stood close to the fountain — almost, 
indeed, within reach of its waters. 

“Take care—you will get wet,” he 
said, “if you go on; ” and he himself stood 
still, but she continued her walk two or 
three steps further, and then looked back 
to see if he were following. 

Seeing he was not, she also stood still; 
and fora minute they both remained mo- 
tionless, one on either side of the foun- 
tain, with the spray falling softly between 
them — for there was a lull in the tempest. 

And as they thus stood, all Sebastian’s 
old feeling of fear and dislike of the girl 
returned upon him, and almost with a 
shudder he turned, intending to leave her 
without breaking the silence by so much 
as one word, but some spell scemed laid 
upon him which prevented his moving. 
Then it was she spoke, and her voice came 
softly and gently over to where he stood. 

“You know,” she said, laying her hand 
on the marble basin of the fountain, and 
leaning slightly forward, “ that I am unlike 
every one else; that I have no heart, or 
that if I have one it is different to those 
of other women: you yourself have told 
me so, so also has Mr. Clermont.” She 
had of late rather avoided giving him the 
title of father. “ Other men have told me 
so, and I have believed them, and yet been 
satisfied with myself; but now, Sebas- 
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tian,” taking a step towards him, and look- 
ing up steadily into his face —“now I 
have determined, whatever happens, to 
cross the boundary line that separates me 
from those around; and I have a fancy, a 
belief — call it what you will —that if you 
were to kiss me once, I should wake up to 
a new life — should break the spell, or 
whatever it is, that has overshadowed me 
from childhood, and become like other 
women.” 

Her voice never faltered once as she 
made her strange request: and it did not 
sound, in Sebastian’s ears at least, that of 
some sweet siren luring him away from 
his true love, but rather, so it seemed to 
him, that of a fair statue, which had been 
endowed with life and motion and all the 
outward semblance of womanhood, but 
who had at length discovered that the 
human soul with all its capabilities of joy 
and sorrow had been denied her, and for 
that human soul was pleading. 

Fora minute after she had spoken all 
was dark overhead; then through a rent 
in the clouds the moon appeared, and shed 
a soft light on the girl’s white figure, and 
on Sebastian’s dark, earnest face, as he 
gazed at his companion, half in surprise 
and half in pity. Between them the wa- 
ters of the fountain ceaselessly rose and 
fell, causing Nenuphar, as seen through 
the silvery veil of spray, to appear more 
lovely than she had ever done before. 

She moved a step forward, heedless of 
the shower around, which penetrated her 
thin dress, and even rested in bright, 
glittering drops on her golden hair, and 
waited. 

Waited in silence. Not one word to 
break the intense stillness; not one word 
of sclf-justification, of pleading for par- 
don; and Sebastian, looking down at the 
quiet eyes and lightly-clasped hands, hesi- 
tated no longer, but stooped and kissed her 
once —still in utter silence — then turned 
to go. 

But before he had time to leave her 
side, there rang through the night air one 
sharp, bitter cry—the cry of a breaking 
heart; and before the word “ Heather,” 
could pass his lips, he saw her standing 
beside them. 

Such a world of grief and horror in her 
eyes as she stood thus, and looked from 
the one to the other. 

And thus they all three remained for a 
moment. Nenuphar, her head bowed on 
her hands that rested on the edge of the 
fountain ; and Sebastian and Heather gaz- 
ing upon each other, wondering who would 
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ee first, and what the first words would 
e. 

But after all, it was Nenuphar who broke 
the silence. Lifting her head and looking 
at Heather, and speaking as though she 
were repeating some lesson learned by 
heart, “It was all my fault, Heather,” she 
said; “you must not blame him in the 
least—not even in your thoughts, 
Heather,” she cried, going over to the 
girl’s side, and touching her hand. * You 
must believe me, however hard it may be; 
I have never told you a lie in all my life — 
have I? Well, on the strength of that, 
believe me now, and do as I bid you. Ask 
Sebastian to tell you everything, and when 
he has done so, believe him implicitiy, and 
try to forgive me, will you? Promise me 
that you will.” 

“Yes,” said Heather, speaking slowly, 
and as if she were not quite awake ; “ I will 
try. But, oh! what are you, who are you, 
that you could do such a thing?” 

“What am I? I am only Nenuphar, 
you know.” said the other sadly; then be- 
fore Heather could speak again, she turned 
towards Sebastian. “ You must not try to 
shield me,” she said, half pleadingly; 
“tell her everything.” 

Sebastian did not answer. What was 
this girl, with her strange, wild fancies, to 
him, compared with Heather’s shattered 
love and trust? So he looked away from 
her white face — away from her eyes, into 
which had passed at length a woman’s 
loving, grieving soul —to the slight figure 
beyond. 

“ Heather,” he cried, stretching out his 
arms towards her, “you have /oved me, 
have you not? Cannot you /rus¢ me a 
little?”” And Heather, after one second’s 
hesitation, in which she had a glimpse of 
what a future might be, from which both 
love and faith had been swept away, moved 
closer to him—into the shelter of his 
outstretched arms. 

“I trust you, Sebastian,” was all she 
said. “ Yes, I trust you implicitly.” 

“Then you must prove it, dear, for I 
will not tell you anything until to-morrow. 
You really must not stay here any longer,” 
Sebastian said, kissing her. ‘“ What made 
you come out this chilly night?” 

“JT thought I should like one turn before 
going to bed; one turn in this garden that 
always speaks to me of you,” she replied, 
low and tenderly. 

“ Well, good-night again, for there is the 
rain; I know it must come soon. And to- 
morrow I will tell you everything ; till then, 
farewell!” 
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Then as she turned in silence to go back 
to the house, he drew her towards him 
again, and whispered, “ Once more, Heath- 
er, let me tell you that if you had not 
trusted me, —if you had refused to hear 
me, and had left me, as I at first feared 
you might, without giving me a chance of 
explaining myself,—ah,” he broke off 
abruptly, “I cannot bear to think what my 
life might have been!” 

“ But I love you, you see,” said Heather, 
simply. 

And neither of them, as they stood thus, 
looking in each other’s eyes, and reading 
there the happiness that was so surely in 
store for them, had one thought for the 
girl who had fora moment come between 
them, and who had then crept away into 
the darkness, alone with her sorrow. 

Heedless of the rain that was now fall- 
ing heavily, Sebastian stood and watched 
Heather’s retreating form; then he too 
turned to make his way to his own home, 
and as he did so, a heavy clap of thunder 
sounded overhead, — the summer was in- 
deed over! 


The morning dawned dark and unprom- 
ising ; and what with the war of elements 
without, and the remembrance of last 
night’s work within, it was with something 


of a heavy heart that Heather made her 
appearance. 

“Where is Nenuphar?” her father 
questioned. 

But Heather had not been into her 
friend’s room, and had as yet seen nothing 
of her; very likely she was not up. “ You 
know, father, how she dislikes a dreary 
day.” 

) when Heather went up- 
stairs to look for her, she found the room 
deserted. 

“ Surely she has not gone out in all this 
rain! What can she be thinking of?” 

But on closer examination she saw that 
the bed had not been slept in. 

And at that sight a foreboding of evil 
crept into Heather’s heart, that she has- 
tened down-stairs to confide to her father. 

“Father, you do not think it possible, 
do you, that Nenuphar has run away?” 
she said, after relating what she had seen. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE ART OF DECEPTION. 


OnE of the most singular inconsis- 
tencies to be observed in every-day life is 
found in the different manner in which the 
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habit of deception is regarded according 
to the age and position of those who prac- 
tise it. Children, as soon as they become 
capable of distinguishing right and wrong, 
are taught to look upon deceit as one of 
the worst sins that can be committed. 
Boys at school are not only taught the 
beauty of truth by their masters, but, in a 
certain rough fashion, reverence it among 
themselves. A boy, for instance, who 
parades ostentatiously to his master an 
assumed steadiness of principle and sub- 
missiveness of demeanor is very soon 
branded with the odious title of sneak. 
On the other hand, occasions arise in 
schoolboy life when by sticking to a delib- 
erate falsehood, a boy may gain for him- 
self the reputation of a hero among his fel- 
lows. This, however, is a detail of the 
curious system of schoolboy morality, the 
unwritten laws of which might afford an 
interesting matter for study. Girls, it 
would seem, are by nature more inclined 
to untruthfulness than boys; but this incli- 
nation is really very often the result of 
moral cowardice, a defect which it may be 
said is as common to boys and men as to 
girls and women. But in the one case 
there are deterrent influences, absent in 
the other, which often lead to the attempt 
at overcoming, or at any rate concealing, 
this fault. A boy who has invented a 
story to save himself from a scrape, and is 
found out, is generally made to feel in 
some tangible way that he has been guilty 
of a gross blunder, if not of a crime. He 
becomes conscious that his conduct has 
gained him nothing but a punishment and 
the scornof the community. With girls the 
matter is somewhat different ; some form of 
punishment may be inflicted, but the sense 
of having done a shameful thing is less fre- 
quently and less strongly inculcated. A 
girl who has been detected in a falsehood 
may be teased on the subject by her com- 
panions, but she will not be shunned and de- 
spised, Thus she is very likely to learn early 
in life the great maxim that it is not crime 
but detection that one ought to avoid. 
Among a certain class of grown-up women 
there is little more disgrace attached to un 
truthfulness than among girls; and this, it 
must be said, is to a great extent the fault 
of men, who so diligently assure women 
that they are by nature untruthful that it 
is small wonder if they end by believing 
the assertion and acting upon it. It also 
occurs that certain women who have culti- 
vated a love for truth become disgusted at 
the general weakness of their sex in this 
respect, and fly in consequence to the 
opposite extreme. They judge it neces- 
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sary to employ some striking means for 
convincing the world that they are not as 
other women are, and that whatever they 
- is trustworthy, and they therefore 
affect an irritating sharpness of manner 
and an uncomfortable habit of saying the 
most disagreeable things they can. In 
order to avoid flattery, they overwhelm 
one with bitter criticism. Perhaps they 
are, however, more tolerable, inasmuch as 
they at least act from principle, than the 
women of the world who are accomplished 
in the art of deception, and employ all its 
resources to wound any one against whom 
they have a grudge. Their words are to 
those of the woman who flaunts her truth- 
fulness in one’s face as the bite of a snake 
to the chance blow of a bludgeon. Both, 
however, may be said to be results, in 
opposite directions, of the same system. 
The most dangerous woman probably in 
the matter of untruth is she who, with a 
frank manner, a pleasant smile, and the 
honest appearance of Iago, will look you 
full in the face and tell you what she 
knows to be a deliberate lie. And such 


people are commoner than may be gener- 
ally supposed, inasmuch as the fallacy that 
a person skilled in the art of deception 
cannot look others in the face is still very 
generally entertained, although it has been 


often enough exposed. 

Among men the practice of falsehood is 
perhaps not more rare than among women; 
but it is apt to take a less harmful form. 
There are many women who are known to 
devote themselves to the propagation of 
untruths, or, what are more dangerous, 
half-truths, and who suffer very little in 
social estimation or position. But a man, 
and there are of course many such, who 
spends his time in circulating malicious 
reports, in collecting the raw gossip of 
clubs, decking and adorning it after his 
own fashion, and sending it out again in a 
complete and finished form, is likely to get 
little by his pains but contempt, except, in- 
deed, among a circle of scandalous old 
women, who are always ready to welcome 
him. ‘The men who lie with success, if so 
hard a name as lying ought to be given to 
their practices, are those who have some 
resemblance to Corneille’s A/Zenteur, who 
are led away by force of imagination, and 
also by a certain feeling for artistic effect. 
These menare most usualiy found amongst 
Irishmen, and their method was pretty 
accurately hit off by a late judge, who ob- 
served that Irish witnesses could never be 
trusted. ‘ But, my lord,” said one of the 
counsel, “your lordship’s father was 
Irish.” “ Yes,” was the answer; “I 
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meant that they had a picturesque round- 
about way of putting things. They are 
all very eloquent.” These people begin 
to tell you a story, and as they go on 
some detail which would be valuable in 
completing its effect suggests itself to 
them. The impression that it ought to 
have happened is so strong that it at last 
develops into a belief that it did happen; 
and, as one detail after another rises in 
this way into the narrator’s mind, a gor- 
geous structure is raised where at first 
there was the only intention of laying down 
a brick. And, as the habit gains upon 
the man who falls into it, it may no doubt 
happen that he arrives at building up his 
towering stories of fancy without any foun- 
dation of fact. We remember one pro- 
fessor of the art of deception of this kind 
who had carried his system to something 
near perfection. He excelled all his rivals 
by virtue of never making a mistake. He 
had different sets of visions wherewith to 
dazzle his different sets of friends. To 
literary men he always appeared in the 
character of a man who combined scholar- 
ship with vast worldly knowledge, and 
would flash before their eyes his intimate 
acquaintance with distinguished military 
officers, well-known men of fashion, and 
so on. At an army mess, on the other 
hand, he was full of stories of what this 
or that great novelist or poet had said to 
him in confidence. And, whether by in- 
stinct or practice, or a combination of both, 
he was never known to tell the wrong kind 
of story to the wrong person. 

This is, after all, only the carrying out 
in mature life of the tendency to invention 
not rarely found in children, who, espe- 
cially those who have no companions of 
their own age, are very apt to live in an 
imaginary world where they enjoy count- 
less honors and dignities. How far it is 
desirable to check this tendency must al- 
ways be something of a puzzle to parents 
and guardians. By rebuking the child 
who spends hours in fashioning a tale of 
wonderful events, and becomes so fasci- 
nated by the working of his fancy that he 
cannot but think it real, they may possibly 
be checking the faculty that would have 
made its possessor a poet, a painter, or a 
musician. On the other hand, if the 
child’s imagination is allowed to run riot 
as much as it pleases, a habit of complete 
disregard for truth may be engendered of 
which the consequences are most disas- 
trous. But it may of course only grow 
into the skilful practice of that judicious 
art of humbug which is invaluable to any 
one bent on making his way in the world. 
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The pleasant manner which indicates 
that its possessor has a greater regard for 
the person to whom he is speaking than 
for any one else in the world is an acquire- 
ment that may be of great use. Only it 
must be employed judiciously. The per- 
son who practises it should be able to dis- 
cern at a glance whether his interlocutor 
is likely to resent this appearance of in- 
tense sympathy as humbug, or to accept it 
as a tribute to his own powers of fascina- 
tion. There are people to whom this pe- 
culiar manner is natural, and in whom it 
probably springs from real kindliness ; and 
there are others who deliberately acquire 
it, and use it with a definite purpose, and 
it is perhaps rather hard upon good-na- 
tured people with a naturally agreeable 
manner that they should be constantly 
confounded with professors of humbug. 
In excuse for these last it might be re- 
membered that pleasant manners are by 
no means such a drug in the social market 
that they ought to be rejected without very 
strong reasons. 

Perhaps, of all forms of deception, self- 
deception is the most dangerous, as it may 
be the most successful. A man who de- 
ceives himself, if he does it thoroughly, 
will find it easy to make others believe in 
him. It may always be matter for won- 
der to those who live with him and know 
him well how far he carries his self-decep- 
tion, whether he deliberately imagines 
himself to be what he is not, and to have 
what he has not, or whether he lives in a 
dream out of which he takes care never 
to wake; but this will not interfere with 
his success in imposing his own view of 
his attributes upon outside personages. 
There are some people whose habit it is 
to tell long and romantic stories about 
themselves, who will regulate their actions 
day after day as if these stories were real- 
ities, and who, when some well-meaning 
but officious friend tries to undeceive them 
by pointing out the falseness of their 
hopes and indeed of their lives, will only 
look upon him as a jealous enemy, and add 
to their self-deception another prop to 
support it. One’s first thought about such 
self-deceivers as these is that one day 
their fall must indeed be great; but one 
may be disappointed, agreeably or not, by 
finding that when one thought they were 
digging pits for themselves, they were in 
truth raising steps to greatness. And at 
any rate one thing is tolerably certain, that 
if a man has not some strong belief in 
himself, which he may or may not express 
on every possible occasion to other men, 
he will find it difficult to convince the 
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general public of a merit in which he has 
no personal trust. 


From The Saturday Review. 
NAMES AND ARMS OF THE GERMAN 
NOBILITY.* 


Dr. GRASSE is one of the most indefat- 
igable of antiquaries. A few years ago 
he published a bulky collection of the 
legends of the Prussian state — that is to 
say, of all the countries tl at were under 
the dominion of Prussia in the year 1868. 
This was followed by a collection of other 
legends proper to the kingdom of Saxony. 
Then we had all that could be obtained at 
the time respecting the superstitions con- 
nected with German history, brought 
together under the title “ Fagerbrevier,” 
soon followed bya second volume with 
the special name “ Yubertusbriider.” This 
year he presents the world with a collec- 
tion of the legends associated with the 
origin of the old German nobles, with spe- 
cial-‘references to their armorial bearings, 
where these can be ascertained. That the 
book, as it at present stands, is far from 
complete, is evidently felt by Dr. Grasse 
himself. Many names no less deserving 
of notice than many that are made con- 
spicuous are apparently ignored; and, 
while the story of some families is deco- 
rated with a woodcut representing the coat 
of arms, others are without such illustra- 
tion. These inconsistencies are to be 
ascribed, not to carelessness, but to the 
rule of chance to which the collector has 
been subjected. What he has discovered 
he tells us, and what he has not discovered 
he of necessity leaves out. He hopes that 
some of the scions of the nobility who 
have family records and coats of arms yet 
unpublished will look upon this first edi- 
tion of his work as a kind of invitation to 
supply him with matter to make his second 
more perfect. 

To criticise such a book asa whole is 
impossible. The families are placed in 
alphabetical order, so that the only thread 
by which the legends are connected is that 
provided by the series of initial letters. 
We content ourselves, therefore, with 
selecting a few of the legends, some on 
account of the stories themselves, some 
on account of the name or title with which 
they are associated. 

Coronations afforded a convenient op- 


* Geschlechtsnamen und Wafppensagen des Adels 
deutscher Nation. Zusammengestelit von Dr. J. G, 
Th. Grasse. Dresden: Schinfeld. 1876. 
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portunity for conferring the honor of 
knighthood. Thus, it is said, when Charles 
the Great was crowned as emperor, Count 
Alvo brought the imperial banner from 
Brunswick, and, as a reward for this ser- 
vice, his escutcheon was emblazoned with 
three white roses, as a symbol of spotless 
honor and moral purity. The family of 
Andrassy, whose name has of late been 
so conspicuously before the world, owes 
its arms to a tournament held at Gran by 
St. Stephen in the year 1000, when he 
was crowned king of Hungary. A for- 
eign knight had unhorsed many compet- 
itors, and shown himself somewhat inso- 
lent in consequence, when a Magyar, of 
Scythian descent, named Andords, chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat. The chal- 
lenge having been accepted, Andords, in 
the presence of the whole assembly, sev- 
ered the head and right shoulder of his 
heavily-armed adversary from the body 
with asingle blow. On account of this ex- 
ploit he was allowed to bear on his shield 
a man in armor, placed between two lions, 
erect, who held a crown. Through his 


subsequent marriage he became founder 
of the Andrassy family in all its branches. 
The story is told, however, in another way, 
with especial reference to a crest repre- 
senting a Magyar brandishing a sabre. 


When, we read, St. Stephen was crowned 
at Stuhlweissenburg in I100(s/c), a strange 
knight came before him complaining that 
a lady betrothed to him had fled, and was 
now in the queen’s train. The king prom- 
ised to repair the wrong if the plaint was 
just; but iecarned from the lady, Elsbeth 
of Elmenau, that her relatives, treating 
her as an orphan, had assigned her against 
her will to Willibald of Lundenburg, the 
complaining stranger, to escape from 
whose clutches she had fled to the protec- 
tion of the queen, having bestowed her 
affections upon another. This was the 
Magyar noble Andords, who had seen Els- 
beth at the court of Bavaria, while the 
queen resided there. To settle the dis- 
pute, the king adopted the ordinary expe- 
dient of a judicial combat, which took 
place on the following day, when Andords 
smote oif the head and the right hand 
of his opponent. He was rewarded with 
the hand of Elsbeth, and was appointed 
governor of Translyvania. Of three sons, 
the issue of his marriage, only one sur- 
vived. the founder of the house of Andras- 
sy. The second story is the more com- 
plete of the two; the regular spot for the 
coronation of the Hungarian kings for sev- 
eral centuries was Stuhlweissenburg, and 
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the manifestly incorrect date (1100) may 
simply be a misprint. 

The arms of the house of Berg under- 
went strange alterations. At first both 
these and the family name corresponded 
to the situation of the ancestral castle, 
which was perched on a mountain (Berg), 
with a brook (Bach) at its feet, and on its 
summit a tree (Baum), on which was a 
flower (Blume), more specifically a rose. 
On the conversion of the castle into a 
monastery, the painted objects disappeared, 
and were represented by four B’s, placed 
in the quarters formed by across. The 
line of princes, however, which comprised 
the counts of the Mark and of Ysenburg, 
retained the rose, until one of the latter 
branch disgraced it in 1223 by the murder 
of his kinsman St. Engelbert, archbishop of 
Cologne, and it was replaced by a lion. 
Connected with the earlier arms of this 
family is a remarkable legend. The first 
count had a virtuous wife, who had become 
the mother of two sons, when he departed 
on a warlike expedition with the emperor. 
During his absence the retainer to whom 
he had entrusted the care of his home 
made dishonorable proposals to the lady, 
and was of course repelled. The man, in 
consequence, revenged himself by hasten- 
ing to the Imperial army in Bohemia, and 
so worked upon the count by fabrications 
concerning the countess that the unhappy 
gentleman hurried home — which, it should 
be borne in mind, was in the vicinity of 
Cologne — killed his wife without letting 
her utter so much as a word in her defence, 
and had his sons placed in a wocd, that 
they might be devoured by wolves. Their 
disastrous condition moved the Holy Vir- 
gin, who caused a hedge of roses, impene- 
trable to beasts of prey, to grow round the 
infants, and attended them as a mother. 
This prodigy was observed from a neigh- 
boring height, and reported to the count, 
who was convinced, too late, of his wife’s 
innocence. The traitor, of course, was 
punished with death ; and of the two sons, 
one, Adolph, succeeded his father, the 
other, Bruno, became archbishop of Co- 
logne. On the spot where the children 
had been found a chapel was erected in 
honor of the Virgin, the site of which was 
afterwards occupied by the celebrated 
abbey of Altenberg. 

The lion with two tails which appears in 
the arms of Bohemia had several prede- 
cessors. First came ared cauldron repre- 
senting the vessel in which the patron of 
the country, St. Vitus, suffered martyrdom 
through a bath of boiling oil. This was 
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followed by an eagle, which afterwards 
made way for a lion argent with a golden 
c-own on its head. This was conferred 
by the emperor in 1159 as an acknowledg- 
ment of the valor which the Bohemians 
had displayed at Milan. To increase the 
force of the compliment the painter had 
placed the lion in such a position as to 
leave the tail unseen; but the Bohemians, 
far from gratified, complained that the 
animal was more like an ape than anything 
else. On hearing that the Bohemians 
attached such great value to tails, the em- 
peror gave the lion two, which remain to 
the present day. 

The house of Metternich is fortunate in 
having a legend to account for the first 
part of itsname. The emperor Henry II. 
had the greatest confidence in the captain 
of his bodyguard, who was named Metter, 
and thereby awakened the envy of certain 
courtiers, who, imitating the favorite’s 
handwriting, wrote a treasonable letter, 
and contrived to let this fall, as if by acci- 
dent, in the emperor’s way. The strata- 
gem failed, for Henry had no sooner read 
it than he quietly put it aside, with the 
words “O Metter nicht /” (No, not Met- 
ter!) On the captain’s entrance he was 
greeted by all present with the emperor’s 
exclamation, which, with the slightest 


alteration, is repeated in the family name. 

The arms of Wiirtemberg are connected 
by tradition with the fall of the house of 
Hohenstauffen, whose three black lions, 
each with one red paw, occupy half the 


escutcheon. When the young Conradin of 
Swabia took leave of his mother and de- 
parted for Italy, he left with her his favor- 
ite lion, a present from the shah of Persia, 
and she kept it in her castle at Ravens- 
burg. No news about Conradin had been 
received for a long time; but one day the 
lion, who was perfectly tame, came in from 
the courtyard whining, with one of its 
fore-paws stained with blood. The phe- 
nomenon was inexplicable; but a week 
afterwards a messenger arrived with the 
sad story of Conradin’s untimely end, and 
it appeared that the young prince had been 
beheaded on the very day when the lion 
had been so strangely affected. As a 
memorial of this count, the black lions of 
the Hohenstauffen had each a paw painted 
red, and these passed into the hands of 
their heirs, the house of Wiirtemberg. In 
the royal arms the black lion that sup- 
ports the shield has the same peculiarity. 
The family of Stein von Altenstein boast 
of a descent from the god Thor, and thus 
account for three hammers in the shield. 
There is 2 popular legend, however, which 
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gives a different interpretation to the es- 
cutcheon. During the troublous time that 
immediately followed the death of the em- 
peror Frederick II., Eyring, Bishop of 
Wiirzburg, murdered with his own hand 
eleven out of twelve brothers Altenstein 
in their own castle, whither he had been 
hospitably invited, and the twelfth, named 
Herdagen, would have shared the same 
fate had he not made his escape and fled 
to Vienna, where for some years he gained 
his livelihood by working asa mason. His 
trade is indicated by the hammers. Ac- 
cording to an old poem, Herdagen was 
killed with the others, having first, in self- 
defence, cut off the bishop’s nose, and the 
race would have been extinct had there 
not been a surviving member, named Sey- 
fried, in Franconia. 

A somewhat romantic story is connected 
with the old ducal house of Ziahringen, 
from which the grand dukes of Baden 
derive their origin, and of which a monu- 
ment remains in the neighborhood of Frei- 
burg. The earliest ancestors of the race 
were, it seems, charcoal-burners, who pur- 
sued their vocation in the mountains. One 
of them chanced to light upon a vein of 
silver, and soon accumulated a large treas- 
ure, which he kept concealed. About the 
same time an emperor (name unknown) 
was dethroned, and fled with his family 
and retinue to the Kaiserstuhl Mountain 
in the Breisgau, where he endured bitter 
miseries, which moved him even to tears. 
He did not, however, lose all hope, but 
issued a proclamation to the effect that 
any one who would restore him should be 
rewarded with a dukedom and the hand 
of his daughter. The charcoal-burner re- 
sponded to the call, and appeared before 
the emperor with some specimens of his 
silver, and, on condition that he received 
the adjacent district, together with the 
lady’s hand, offered to bring as much of 
the precious metal as would lead to the 
recovery of the throne. The terms were 
accepted, the emperor was restored, and 
made his son-in-law Duke of Zahringen, 
to denote that his tears (Za/ren) had been 
dried through the good offices of the 
charcoal-burner. The title became extinct 
in 1218, but its vitality in the popular mem- 
ory is attested by the fact that the Zah- 
ringen-Hof is one of the chief hotels in 
Freiburg. 

The legend which accounts for the arms 
of the very ancient house of Prittwitz 
claims notice because of its oddity. The 
founder of that house was a Slavonian 
warrior, who did military service in Mauri- 
tania, and was particularly famed for his 
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proficiency at chess. A Moorish princess, 
who was also a good player, hearing him 
hoast of his skill, challenged him to a 
game, and on his inquiring what should be 
the stake, replied that the winner should 
have the privilege of hitting the loser 
on the head with the chess-board. He 
agreed, won the game, and dealt the prin- 
cess so smart a blow on the head that he 
drew blood, and her wound had to be 
bandaged. The king, whoever he might 
have been, so highly admired not only the 
skill, but, what is more extraordinary, the 
maignanimity (Grossmuth) of the ungallant 
Slav, that he raised him to a high office, 
and allowed ‘him to carry a chequered 
shield, surmounted by the princess without 
arms, and with a bandaged head as a crest. 
When the successor of this ancient Phil- 
lidor settled in Silesia, the people called 
him Bretfitzen or Bretwitzen, signifying 
that he was witty (w7tzig) or sharp at the 
board (Brett), and this name easily con- 
verted itself into Prittwitz. A similar story 
is told of the Silesian house of Lében. 
In this the warrior, having fallen into the 
hands of the infidels, played a game of 
chess with the Moorish queen Pelusa, 
on the condition that if he lost his head 
should be forfeit. He was the winner, and 


the queen, not content with sparing his 


life (Zeer), whence is derived the name 
Loében, give him a large sum of money, 
and appointed him general in the wars 
against the king of Egypt, and allowed 
him to bear her image on his escutcheon. 
The Lében, according to all our notions 
of chivalry, can tell a more creditable tale 
than the Prittwitz, but it should be ob- 
served that the Moorish figure in both 
coats of arms has its head similarly bound. 

The origin of the arms of the Bohemian 
heroes Pardubitz and Stara is connected 
with the famous siege of Milan in 1158 
by the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 
One night the Bohemians, who had been 
brought by the duke Wratislaw to the 
assistance of the emperor, had climbed 
the walls of the besieged city, and had 
penetrated as far as the market-place, when 
a struggle ensued, and they were driven 
back by the citizens. They had secured a 
retreat by bursting open the gate, through 
which all made their way, with the excep- 
tion of Geschek of Pardubitz, who, still 
fighting, remained behind the rest, until 
at last a voice from the city called upon 
the warder to let fall the portcullis. The 
order was obeyed, and just as Geschek 
was passing through the gate, his horse 
was cut in half close behind him. The 
hinder half, as he boasted, he left for the 
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benefit of the “ Walschen,” the other he 
brought to the Bohemian camp, where his 
king knighted him, and allowed him to 
bear half a white horse on his shield. 

As this story may remind some readers 
of an incident in the life of the fictitious 
traveller Miinchhausen, the two halves of 
whose horse led a merry life after their 
separation, we may affix to it, before we 
take leave of Dr. Grisse, the legend asso- 
ciated with the veritable Miinchhausen of 
Thuringia. In their earliest times the 
family was simply called Hausen; and 
when at last all had died out with the ex- 
ception of one who was a monk, the pope, 
who took pity on the survivor, allowed him 
to marry, and he had a son, named Heine, 
who did such good service under the em- 
peror Frederick II. as to be allowed to 
bear the effigy of a monk on his shield 
and to be called “ Miinchhausen.” 


From Nature. 
THE GERMAN EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA.® 


THE travellers left Saissan on May 31, 
and arrived in Maiterek on June 4, in the 
company of his excellency the governor- 
general of west Siberia, General Potta- 
ratzki, whom they met two nights previous 
to their arrival. Three tarantassas drawn 
by artillery horses conveyed them from 
Saissan on to the shores of the Black 
Irtisch. Their way led again through the 
steppe mostly covered with dschi, a kind 
of short, thick grass, with here and there 
patches of white alkaline soil; but after 
some time their eyes were refreshed by 
the appearance of a few trees, their num- 
ber increased until the country became 
wooded, and therefore they hoped soon to 
reach the river. In the evening they saw 
before them the banks of the stream, 
swelled by the recent rain into a majestic 
river, its waters of a yellowish-brown color. 
For two hundred versts into China the 
stream is navigable for steamers, but up 
to this time itis not used as a means of 
communication. Beautiful trees bordered 
the river, and it was a pleasant change for 
the travellers, who had seen no trees since 
the Ala Tau, to find magnificent poplars, 
asps, and many other trees and bushes. 
Though the steppe is grand yet it becomes 
tedious after a while. The travellers con- 
tinued their journey in a Jotka (a sort of 
boat) belonging to arich Kirghiz, who is 


* Abstract of the third and fourth letters dated from 
Maiterek, June 5, and a valley in the Tau Teke Moun 
tains, in the Chinese Altai, June 11, respectively. 
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one of the fishers of the Saissan Nor 
(Saissan Lake). The lotka was propelled 
by two enormous oars worked in turn by 
eight Kirghiz or eight Cossacks. The 
journey down the Irtisch was rendered 
delightful by the beautiful vegetation near 
its banks, and the abundance of birds 
made it a perfect eldorado for the natural- 
ist. They were tempted to stay here, but 
“ heida” (Kirghisian for “on”) was the 
call, which they had to obey. Gradually 
the strength and width of the river decline 
as it gets narrowed in by dense masses of 
reeds. In the evening they reached the 
settlements of some fishermen, resembling 
those seen in Norway—here as there 
frames for drying the fish, here as there 
the same disagreeable smell, so attractive 
for the black Milans, of which they shot a 
specimen of the Indian variety. A quan- 
tity of fish was caught, amongst them 
splendid specimens of a kind of coregonus, 
carp, barbel, and sturgeon, the roe of 
which is prepared as caviare. Towards 
evening they landed amidst dense reeds. 
Early on June 2 an excursion to the 
neighboring lake was made. On the 


banks were a good many persons fishing, 
and numbers of birds — amongst them the 
East-Indian kind of the bald eagle (Halie- 
tus leucoryphus), sitting in pairs on the 


trunks of dead trees — were animating the 
shores of the river and the reeds. About 
half past seven—sunset — they landed; 
Kirghiz with camels and horses were await- 
ing them, and they proceeded on their jour- 
ney over the most desolate steppe imagina- 
ble towards the north. This steppe was 
very stony and sparsely covered with vege- 
tation; only at the outskirts the crippled 
brushwood of the Saik-Saul, of a myrtle- 
like appearance, was to be found; further 
on nothing but bare gravel; eye-witnesses 
told the travellers that the appearance of 
this steppe was quite analogous to that of 
the Desert of Gobi. For seven hours’ 
march there was no water, although in 
spring this steppe is quite impracticable as 
the water then flowing down the mountains 
forms ponds and swamps in the loamy 
parts. Often they passed the dry beds of 
such ponds, looking like mosaic by reason 
of the frequent and regular cracks in the 
dry mud. Here the spermophilus was met 
with for the first time, and later on three 
kulans, the wild solipede of these parts of 
Asia (more horse than ass), accompanied 
by a young one. Never were the mirages 
seen more beautiful than on this steppe, 
though occurring every day, here were 
splendid blue lakes with trees on the 
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shores so distinctly that they could fancy 
them to be real. Several other times 
Saiga antelopes were seen and kulans, once 
seven at atime, but none were obtained. 
At last they came to a depression and 
found a bad but welcome spring; the 
rested here for a fewhours. On proceed- 
ing they had soon to pass through a hilly 
country covered with slate. This part was 
interesting for the geologist: granite fol- 
lowed immediately upon slate, then slate 
and granite, after this quartz, white and 
grey, and with this a coarse-grained sand- 
stone. On June 4 they reached the out- 
lyers of the Altai; here they saw a numer- 
ous fauna and many settlements of the 
Kirghiz with their cattle. The outlyers 
consist of granite, crystallized slate, and a 
hornblend porphyry ; they are fantastically 
shaped but quite bare, yet not without 
some picturesque beauty. The zigzag 
road led up-hill. At last they saw in the 
distance a lovely valley with green trees, 
and with the joyous cry of “ Maiterek ” 
the Kirghisian guide galloped downward, 
followed as fast as possible by the others, 
to a yurt camp, situated in a wood of aspen 
trees near a murmuring rivulet. This was 
the place where the governor-general was 
expected, and at last, accompanied by 
many Kirghiz, his Excellency the governor 
arrived with a large escort, including ladies. 
A friendly welcome was exchanged, and 
after having rested a little while the whole 
procession moved onward, as fifteen more 
versts lay still between them and Maiterek. 
The travellers proceeded on their jour- 
ney towards the Altai in the company of 
the governor-general, his wife, and daugh- 
ter,on June 6. The weather was most 
unfavorable from their departure up to 
their arrival in the Altaian Staniza on 
June 11, and now they had to undergo all 
the hardships from which travellers have 
more or less to suffer. The roads they 
had to traverse led nearly always along 
the steep narrow banks of rapid mountain 
streams, or along the verge of a threaten- 
ing abyss, or they crossed over vast accu- 
mulations of snow filling up the ravines. 
On the summit of the pass, about six 
thousand feet high, covered with grass as 
yet undeveloped, was a splendid view of 
the distant Saik Saur mountains behind 
Saissan ; a pale yellow line extended from 
these up to the horizon like the ocean, —it 
was the steppe. Beautiful meadows cov- 
ered with yellow and purple pansies were 
discernible in the valleys between the pla- 
teaus, wooden Kirghisian tombs, some- 
what resembling log huts, gave to the 
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whole the appearance of an Alpine land- 
scape. It was strange to see the mole 
(sfalax) burrowing at this height, where 
trees—even the hardy larch-tree — had 
disappeared. One night’s rest was spent 
in a yurt camp near the lake Marka Kul. 
They approached it along the steep shores 
of the river Kuldschir, the sole outlet of 
the lake, and one of the tributaries of the 
black Irtisch. The view here was delight- 
ful, the lake of an azure color, surrounded 
on all sides by mountains rising fifteen 
hundred feet above its surface, covered 
with snow, and partly wooded. The banks 
of the lake are very steep and indented 
here and there with deep bays. With 
their nets they secured many fine fishes, 
which, apart from their scientific interest, 
were welcomed as a pleasant change to 
their every-day fare of mutton. There is 
an abundance of fish inthe Marka Kul, 
but it is caught only by the Chinese Kir- 
ghiz and the Russian Altaian peasant, and 
that in a very primitive way. Generally 
they divert one or other of the small trib- 
utaries from its course, and the fish re- 
maining in the dry bed are caught. 

In spite of the dangers of the roads, the 
governor’s wife had availed herself of 
every possible opportunity to photograph 
the most beautiful parts of the wild moun- 


tain scenery about them: this excellent 
horsewoman rode without fear or giddi- 
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ness, never dismounting even at the most 
dangerous places. 

The travellers resumed their journey on 
June 9, but the bad weather still followed 
them; they passed through large virgin 
forests, along the borders of abysses nearly 
a thousand feet deep; at last they camped 
on a green meadow facing the Tau Teke 
Mountains (Steinbock Mountains), so 
called on account of the numbers of stein- 
bock found there. Early on June 11 a 
steinbock hunt was attempted, thirty Kir- 
ghiz on horseback acting as drivers, but 
they did not get anything. On going on, 
in about an hour they reached the top of 
the pass, the Burchat; here they saw two 
cairns with poles before them, the Chinese 
frontier poles, and now they left the Celes- 
tial Empire and rode on into Siberian ter- 
ritory, slowly descending from the height 
of about eight thousand feet, where trees 
ceased to grow; the descent soon became 
steeper and steeper, and at last so rapid 
that even Cossacks and Kirghiz were 
obliged to dismount. When they reached 
the plain they were surprised to see the 
vegetation, trees, bushes, and flowers, so 
much richer than atthe Ala Tau. Alsoin 
this camp the governor was welcomed by 
a deputation of Kirghiz, and after a short 
rest they rode on to the Altaian Staniza, a 
military post. 





Poisonous ENAMEL. — The thanks of every 
good housewife, as well as every one who has 
the good fortune to be catered fot by such, 
are due to Mr. Tatlock, the analytical chemist, 
for the pains he has taken (says the Glasgow 
ews) to demonstrate the dangers that lurk in 
enamelled cooking utensils, It is a common 
and very natural belief that vessels lined with 
a substance not distinguishable by the ordinary 
eye from porcelain are perfectly safe for all 
kinds of cooking. Mr. Tatlock finds that 
while this is true of some, made by certain 
manufacturers, it is the very reverse of the 
truth as regards others. In the Sanitary 
Record for September the 23rd will be found 
his analysis of three samples of the so-called 
porcelain, Without going into chemical de- 
tails, it is enough to say that two out of the 





three contain very large quantities of lead, one 
as much as twenty-five per cent. of its weight. 
This lead is in an uncombined, or feebly com- 
bined condition, and is liable to be dissolved 
by very feeble acid solutions. There is prob- 
ably no fruit except strawberries that would 
not dissolve it freely, and there can be little 
doubt that even water boiled in the vessels 
would take up a quantity quite sufficient to 
injure health. In addition to this, one of the 
samples contained over one per cent. of arsenic, 
another nearly a half per cent., and the third a 
mere trace, or, to be accurate, I-s5oth per cent. 
Mr. Tatlock would add to the favor he has 
conferred upon the public if he would tell us 
which manufacturer avoids these dangerous 
ingredients, 





